SHALL I SEND MY BOY TO 
BOARDING SCHOOL ? 
The Case for and Against 
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“G-R-E-E-N’S 


| know its right 
if this name is on 
the packet.” 


PER PACKET 


OBTAINABLE 
FROM GROCERS 
AND STORES 
eee wee 









TRE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON 


SONGS MIXTURE 






















As 


In a sense that is true. But the real ex- 
planation is that nowadays there are so many 
men who, according to the calendar, are 

getting on,’ but who in spirit and “ fitness ” 
are just as strong as they were twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

Are you one of these ? 

If not, it's your health that’s at fault. Pro- 
bably from one cause or another your internal 
system is not functioning as it should. __Im- 
purities collect in your body. poisonous waste 
matter that should be expelled vitiates your 
blood, producing the feeling of tiredness and 


Young as 


This is said to be the era of Young Men. 
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Grandpa beats the train to Ealing, 
Prompted bv “‘ that Kruschen feeling !”’ 


he Feels 


depression that makes you old before your time. 
Kruschen Salts will alter all this. A tiny 
tasteless dose taken every morning in your 
cup of tea will restore your liver and kidneys 
to their proper activity, ridding your system 
of all impurities and sending new, refreshed 
blood coursing through your veins. 

Kruschen costs from three to sixteen times 
less per dose than “ fizzy ” drinks, and is far 
more efficient. A 19 bottle contains 96 
morning “ pinches.” Begin now to take the 
little daily dose that will give you back your 
energy. You will feel many years younger 
before you are many days older, 


Kruschen Salts 


a Farthing a Day. 


Good Health for 


The ingredients of Kruschen Salts are necessary for healthy 
le. Your ody must 


somewhere. you could not live. Normally your system should 


extract these vital salts from 
your food—meat, fruit, veget 
ables, and so on; 
but when owing to impaired 
digestion errors of diet, over 
work and worry, anxiety, 
sedentary occupation, and 
other causes, 


oulk, eggs 





Tasteless in Tea 


many 


Q 


of necessity, obtain these ingredients from | 


your | 


system does not extract from your food the correct proportions 
of these essential life-giving salts, then you suffer from 
depression, headaches, constipation, or disordered liver 
Kruschen Salts should te your safeguard. Besides cleansing 
the b« dy of lmpurilics, ge ntly, surely and pain less ly, the y possess 
a wonderful power of giving life and vi satiny to the countless 
millions of cells of which every body is com; . Files 
blood, bone, brain and nerve are all hog up of cells, 
every cell requires one or mofe of the numerous constituents o 

ruschen Salts for its healthy life “very chemist sells 
Kruschen. Get a 1/9 bottle and start now. 
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‘2. | Well-Dressed Ladies 


: Direct aa our 
: de h- : ; 
maces poet | Everywhere are Ordering By Post from Barratts Factory 





| If vou saw this shoe in a middleman’s window marked 25] 
i || would think that quite a reasonable price fot 

3 well-made and stylish. Barratts price by p 

15/9, because there are no middlemen’s profit to pay. Send for 
a pair—you'll be delighted with your bargain, 


STYLISH MODEL SHOE 
















) remarkably 
wever, is only 








Cut in latest fashionable Oxford pattern from 
selected Glacé Kid, with bright, smartly-shane 
patent cap. Elegantly proportions slim-fronted, with 
eraceful instep and well-p { mulitary heel 
ankle-fhtting Wonderfully comfortable walking shoe 
Soles of solid English leather, flexibly stitched on hand- 
ewn princip! Solid leather , smoothly finished. 
Fully guaranteed, Fair wear or free repair warrante 
If not plea ed with shoes send t m back unsoiled and 


we return your money. 
Send 15/9 By Post—NOW 
egy ; oh & oh, . ‘Fach made. ia’ 


wiuths—4 (ine ulm), Ww ). If wu 
{ size send “foot , t by running 





15/9 


POST FREE 


Postage 


Overseas Extra || W. BARRATT & Co., Ltd., 76 Footshape Works, Northampton 


Style 2557 


C.0.1 


deposit « y ¢ ] D 























IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 
TOWN OR COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Why not consult the ESTATE pages of 


THE BYSTANDER 


(The bright handy-sized Illustrated weekly) 


Published every Wednesday 


Price 1]- 


To be obtained from all leading Newsagents, Railway 
Bookstalls, etc.; or send for a copy, post free \/\k, to: 


The publisher 
“GRAPHIC BUILDINGS,” WHITEFRIARS, E.C.4. 
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“VBRA’? 
(An Allenhurys ‘ Baby 
Age 3 months 








Gprne 
ree 


Th 1}; coe °° ae : 
= of. % Perplexing a “< 


| Problem — 








| Where a mother herself is unable to feed baby either 
| wholly or in part, she is at once confronted with the 
| problem of choosing a suitable food. 


& 3 


MILK FOOD €N"1 


| 

| 

is the first food in the ‘Allenburys’ Progressive System of 

| Infant Feeding. It is manufactured by a unique process which 

| renders it practically identical in composition and character with 

| human milk, making it more suited to the delicate digestion of the 
| infant than ordinary dried milk or cow’s milk, which contain 

| approximately three times as much casein as breast milk. 

| This casein forms hard indigestible masses in the child’s stomach. 

| 

! 


Che ‘Allenburys’ Foods are prepared at Ware, Hertfordshire, from 
the pure milk of pedigree cows pastured in the Home Counties. 














Send this pan 


To ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 4 
oda 7. 7 = 120, op. 37 Lombard Street, E.C.3, 


t 
Baby Book and FP smussmmnnnnnnn 
_ Sample af’ Food. - 
K——— = ——! pill be plessed to receive, fee of all charge, « copy of ‘Infant g 


and a 


























} Her baby’s age is Q : 
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; “ Always 
Bab 
Pel happy 
of and 
Wembley contented” 
‘ ’ 7 
A short trial of Mellin’s Food 


affords convincing proof that it is 
the right food for babies deprived 
of mother’s milk. 


Send for Sample and Handbook 
which tells how to feed babies who 
cannot be breast-fed. Enclose 6d. 
stamps for postage. 


Mellins lood 


Put your confidence in the food with a record. 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., London, S.IF°.15 

















Has many advantages over any 
other type of unit bookcase. 


PORTABLE 
BOOK 


SHELVING 


You can adjust the position of the 
shelves to suit the heights of your 


books. 


You can erect the shelving or take 
it down without trouble in a few 
minutes. 

You can readily extend by adding 


further bays as your library grows 


Write for Booklet 88 


LBRAC 
EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62. 62,CannonSt., LONDON 


TELE PHONE 

















Fit the Rompers 


for reasons of economy and for 


with Norwell’s 


the good of growing feet. 


You may think it particularly difficult to get a perfect fit in children’s shoes through t] 

post. It is not—if you send your order to Norwells. For many years Norwells hay 

made a special study of children’s footwear. If you will send a pencil outline of | 
child’s stockinged foot (obtained by running 
pencil around the foot resting lightly on 


paper), 


Norwells 


‘Perth’ Footwear 


* Direct from Scotland 














Child's ‘‘ Wee Scottie, 


One of our finest models for sturdy b« 


h titched welts, the weltext 














age of the child, perfect- 
fitting shoes will be 
supplied. 


” Style 775. 


Made on special foot hape 








and mention the 





Child's‘ Gircan, 
Style 248 





ing tht round the heels. Uppe 
of selected Black or Brown Calfskin, , 
with stout hard-wearing sole bot . i gir Built t 
Black, Size 6, 12/6 ; 7-10, 1 defy the utmost stra ind wea 1} y 
11-1, 16/6; 2 ind 24, 13/6, Brown extraordinary neatn > i 
Ss 6, 14/6; 7-10, 1 ot Brown Calfsh I 
6; 2 and 2}, 20/-. 2 and half-size t 5 ! 
orwell children’s 13/6 11-1, 14/ ‘ 1° 
wonderfully yi-1, 17/t ‘ ; 
and durable : - 
fie . 
rtabl me GUARANTEE. Entire satisfaction suarene 
4 f a the prow cot with every sale or purchase money refun . 2 
Orders for P f for natural full should there be the least dissati sfactio 
Abroad receive ke ———} 
special attention : A sing ve will be gladly sent on appr ! | 
postage abroad extra. dt n Great Britain on receipt of gd I 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning “‘ Quiver,”’ 


NORWELL’S ‘ PERTH’ FOOTWEAR LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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S Never a Wrinkle 


Knit of the finest and purest long 


the staple wool, Jason fits snugly to the 
ane i hgure without strain or wrinkle, and 
the Ils never in undesirable evidence. 

~~ a 

ng / The wondrously satin-smooth Jason 


Finish soothes and comforts the 
surface nerves of the body, making 


Jason the perfect Winter Underwear. 





ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 
Drapers and Outfitters Everywhere 





For those who desire a lower priced under- 
wear the ‘Olympic '’ Brand has been in- 
troduced, which carries exactly the same 
guarantees regarding value and satisfaction 
as ** Jason,’ 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 


Sole Manufacturers. 
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To Ensure Sound, 
Healthy Sleep—take 


ENASPRIN 


(The Safe Brand of aspirin) 
EFORE “turning in” take two Genasprina 
tablets—disintegrated in water, They will 

speedily calm the throbbing nerves, quieten 
the excited brain and so predispose you to 
natural, healthy sleep. 

Yet this soothing, sedative effect is entirely 
harmless and without reaction, For Genasprin 
is nothing but pure ‘‘aspirin'’— free from in- 
jurious ingredients. Try it for just a few nights 
and you will soon break the insomnia habit. 
Send this Coupon to-day 

for FREE SAMPLE 
To GENATOSAN, Ltd., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
Please send me a Free Sample of Genasprin Tablets 
and Explanatory Booklet, I enclose a 14d. stamp 
for postage 








And Genasprin does much more than help you to 
sleep. It stops nerve-pains like Headache, Toothache 
Neuralgia, Neuritisand Sciatica, Itpreventsand cures 
Cold-in-the-head, Influenza 
and Catarrh. It allays 
Feverishness and Fatigue, 
and is invaluable for Gout, 
Rheumatism and Lumbago. 

Your chemist stocks Genasprin 
—or can get it for you -—a. 
—in bottles of 35 / : 
tablets, price 2I-. - 
But don't confuse 
it with the ordin- 
ary brands of 
aspirin which 
depress the / 
heart and 
upset the di- 
gestion.Specify 
the Genasprin 
brand—and firmly 
insist on having it 
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—Your head is simply splitting, vou feel vou can 
control your nerves no longer. Yet there is not 
the slightest need for you to suffer in this way. 
Crving alone cannot cure it, but 
—The Physician’s 
Cephos “ems 
RPG). can and will. 
Guard against that next headache NOW by send- 
ing for a FREE SAMPLE of this wonderful pain 
banisher. Once you have tried it we know you will 
alwavs keep a stock by you, not only for headaches, 
but for rheumatism, neuralgia and influenza as well. 
Cephos is packed in handy little boxes, and can be 
carried anywhere; you can obtain it from Boots the 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and all other 
Chemists, at 1/3 and 3/- per box. If your local 
chemist does not stock it, send P.O 
for size required to A 
CEPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, li Mm 
who will send it you Post Free. I" | 








- Or stamps 


Don't forget to write 
for the Free Samp! 
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= Just like a man— 
= to stand on the 
= upholstering! 

= Never mind— 

= it’s “ Rexine.” 

= 


Ask your jurnishing house to show you samples 
of the many and varied grains and colours 


When buying see that “ Rexine” is specified 
invoice to prevent substitution, 


on the 


REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Werks, _— near Manchester, 
London : 42 wate Street, Lonion, E.C.1, » 
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For Beautiful Healthful Homes 


HALLS pistemper® 


ae 


fF) The Modern Decoration, 


iY 


fas AR Tistic—- DurRABLE — Economical. 


“Gives Perfect 
Dreams in Colour 
Schemes.’’ 


Sole Manufacturers: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD..—HULL, 
Branches and Depits at 
LONDON, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & READING 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: CoL. Lonp WM. Ceci, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KERR, Se 














CASSELL’S GUARANTEE. 


HE HOUSE OF CASSELL 

guarantees the standing of every 
advertisement appearing in ‘* THE 
QUIVER." The name of Cassell has 
claimed the confidence of the public 
for over 70 years, and we have decided 
that under no shall 
our advertisement pages be used to 
give publicity to any firm or article 
not in every way absolutely genuine, 
If any purchases prove unsatisfac tory 
we will promptly refund the money 
invested should the advertiser fail to 
Oo sO on request. 





circumstances 


This applies to 
purchases made through your retailer 
as well as direct from the advertiser. 
The only condition is that, in making 
purchases, the reader shall 
State the advertisement 
“THE OUIVER.” 


CASSELL & CO., LTD. 


always 
was seen in 




















OVERALLS AND FROCKS 


both for children and adults are ideal 
foreveryday wear. Good colours, that 
do not fade or wash away, make them 
unusually attractive; whilst their 
hard-wearing qualities and the excel- 
lent workmanship make them genu- 
inely extraordinary value at the very 
moderate prices charged for them 


PERCULES is also sold by the yard for making up. 


OUR GUARANTEE, 
Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
“Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed Should any Hercules Garment 
prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 
draper will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE s 
Yost Drapers stock ~ Hercules.” Uf yours 
«s not, please send to us for patterns. i—pee 
“ Mother and Child.” 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 


MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied) 
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ad nee 
UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will coine 
back “as good as new,” 
tre-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 





Postage on Foreign Or. 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
** Defiance " Umbrellas, 
ana patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO, 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 























Black Beetles scien. 

tifically exterminated 

by the UNION COCK. 
ROACH PASTE 


a fee dans, surnsed e. om 
terest rt bidT. 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 





The New Patent 


il SOUND DISCS | 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
Ysa ng. Are the same to the ears as 


f es are to the eyes. Invisible, com 
WITS fc as Worn monthswithout removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE R. A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


= BEER— 


Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
aGallonof Decicious Boranic BEER. 
Senl 2/- 





ana 
jorward you 2 
botlies (fost 
hee), enough ki 
make 16 VAdion 


q NewBatl ANU Mason, 





coop! 
IT’S 


MASON’S 


Jottingham, 
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There's really no end to the tale that is told 
Of the things that some solder will mend, 
For with FLUXITE by you, no job can defy you, 

it's the stuff we can all recommend, 


There was a time when “ I-think-it-ought.- 
to-be-soldered”’ advice used to be shunn ] 
by those who had tried before and found 
soldering an irksome task, but thanks to 
the inventors of FLUXITE those day 
ire long past, and soldering is now r 
garded as an easy and ht vard jol 
ALL MECHANICS I 





FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Iror 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 
Ask y< 


BUY A vm To. ‘DAY. 
ur Ironmonger or Hardware Dea 


ae SOLDERING se 


constant u It conta t a 





t, post ited K 
iI 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St 


Bermondsey, Eng 





REDUCED 
PRICE 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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Orange sinheatestnanipaaane and you 


get the tang of real oranges. 





thanry ssalcoeneliea an reminiscent 


of cherrics plucked ripe and red. 








May a Ter del a : 





Be 
Raspberry seeeee sun-ripened 


raspberries are crushed into this. 


N \ / eg a’ 
\ NEknB>y \" 


yn tAt FRUIp A) Ie, 
Mee de Lins A 19 
es Y, oF * 





Strawberry.... like the 


richest strawherries vou havees erhad. 





Pincappie 40m suobanal . 


piquant with the real fruit juice. 
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ou ll like the fresh 


fruit taste of 





REAL FRUIT 
‘Toffee de Luxe 


It is Real Fruit blended 
with the rich goodness of Toffee 
de Luxe. Wonderfully refreshing. 
Wonderfully delicious. 


You will find real 
Cherries in the Cherry Toffee—real 
Strawberries in the Strawberry 
Toffee—real Pineapple in the 
Pineapple Toffee—and so on with 
all the six varieties. 


It is good beyond the 
telling, and different from anything 
you have ever had before. 


The nearest Confectioner 
is waiting to sell you some NOW. 


2). 


POCKET 
TINS 






Mackin osh’s 
Qtr. ‘REAL FRUIT 


"OFFEE DE LUXE 
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THE JAR 


THAT PLEASES 


(oie 


FOOD DAINTY. 


GUARANTEED MADE FROM 
THE PUREST INCREOIENTS 


| gas The Latest Hats=: 






for Ladies & Children : 
are shown in _ the 


NEW NUMBER of 







MILLINER 


THE REAL 


Ci, ofall Newsagents, by post 4d. from 





Colouring Competition 


Prizes 
Sutcliffe 


given monthly. 


& Bingham, Ltd 


for Children. Valuable 
Write 
, Cornbrook, Manchester. 


Weldons Ltd., Southampton St. W.C.2 


for particulars: 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSsgssss 


8 
S 
SX 
S 
S 
SX 
3 : 
Se : 
S 
S ’ 
se WELDON’S HOME 
S : 
S : 
S 
&S 
§ 
S 
S 
S 
B 
S 





JAGGUAAGKA TA ete : 











AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
, VELOUR; FELT; ei eee 


Don't tl row away a. wey ee which you have discarded 
it can come back to you, as it will, looking for all the M rid lil 2 new ha 
A. Wright’s Hat Renovating Factory it will be tre is ! t 
and returned within a few days. The success of A. WRIG HT Sisa tt 
the CLEVER LUTON HATWORKERS. Thisis a sound: y-saving offer. 
Ladies can choose from the list of 60 Sesidoatie shanes the design 
to which they wish a. = hat re mode lled 
zoe ost outs 29 ' 43. re : re-dy 

urs, preferenc e given to Bla ‘Na or », at 

r€ 6086 Wi are the 

“Batisfac tion Guaranteed or money re tande i 


6 f 
Stat Rom yvators i Cir 
Special Terms to Trade Enquiries. Agents Wanted. 

















T home or on holiday, Dad always insists on having 
BURMA Sauce. No substitute pleases him. 
He says that there is NO other sauce with the luscious 
fruity flavour of BURMA —a flavour that makes cold 
meat or fish an irresistible delight. But you can never 
know how good it is until you've tried it. 
Try BURMA SAUCE and you will be convinced 
WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 











No Linen disappears if marked with 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK. 
REMAINS BLACK—UNoeR ALL C:RCUMSTANCES. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PRE ev 
Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 64. & 1s. 
Used in the Royal Households. 











STANDS WASHING, 








= 

. Tei from the Looms Send for SUMMER 
. CLEA} ge oe vo CATALOGUL 
i Lace, Ne ad nent Cur Write for 
“4 1 Or DI K A ( t Sunfast 
- ( e 25 FOLDER B 
i". ( ( uit f Be rd, J ER 
. C —Cretonr for : , Curtains, et 
7 Tore! I va to ait yard 











~~ ee eee 
OOO SO TS 2 


The Premier Pastime for the 
| ROSY 
| ORNER 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 
| Out paints or knowledge of drawing. Charm- 


. ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
' Novlart post card. 


a 


Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 


_ oo 
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E S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 
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THE ONLY OIL 
MANTLE LAMP 


offered on 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Test the World’s Best Oil 
Mantle Lamp at Home Free 





Get this Aladdin Mantle Lamp on 10 days’ free trial. 
We invite you to do this entirely at our own expense in 
order that you may prove our claims for this wonderful 
new paraffin light without cost. It yields 80 candle power 
of a soft white light. A light that will be a revelation 
to you. The Aladdin is perfectly simple in construction 
—no complicated parts to get out of order. It costs less 
than }d. per hour. Is beautifully finished ; no pumping 
up—cannot explode ; nosmell ; no smoke. Notice these 
points while you are testing the Aladdin lamp. For full 
details of this wonderful offer write us to-day. 


The 








OIL pay MANTLE 
A large ne LAMP 


range of 


a rt P a Rel Burns 94 °) air. 
ond Flees <aee Will pay for itself 






Standards. many times over 


in oil saved. 


WHITEST 
BRIGHTEST 
SAFEST 
CHEAPEST 
CLEANEST 
AND BEST. 


£200 REWARD 
will be given to anyone 
showing us an oil lamp 
equal to this Alade din 
} in every way. (Full 
details of this offer given 
in our circular 


Write for 10 
days’ ree 
trial & learn 
how to get 
yceurs f ee. 


All styles of 
lamps for Cot- 
tage or Man 
sion, Hand 
some Silk 
Shades in all 
patterns. 


AGENTS WANTED 
to demonstrate the Aladdin 
in territory where oil lamps 
are used. Experience un- 
necessary. Write quickly 
for territory and samples 
The acknowledged super 
iority of the Aladdin and 
the consequent huge 
demand bring bigmoney to 
Aladdin agents. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, 
11 Aladdin Building, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS | 






RECOMMEND Vm 
DELICIOUS SSH 














ATAWAITE 


TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 













G 








“yf SOLD BY 
| _ALL 
| GROCERS 
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66 9 
WAN 
FOUNTPENS 


An extra pen is always handy, 
especially for use with coloured 
ink. 

The size 2 Self-filling “‘Swan,” price 
17/6, supplied in red and black mottled 
vulcanite, can be singled out instantly. 


The prices for ‘* Swan” Self-fillers in 
chased black or plain mottled vulcanite 
are the same. 


Self-filling Type from 15/-; other “ Swans’ from 10/6 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 
(ata J 

MABIF, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House 1 I 

Ox ord St., London, W.1. Branches: 79 & Hig} 

Holborn, W.C.1 3 97 Cheapside, F.C.2; asa Regent 

Street, W.1; and at Exchange Street, Manchester 









Size 1, 
Self-filling 


“* Swan, 
15}- 

Mottled 

Vulcanite. 


¥ @ point for # 
Kevery hand ; 























“They say ’m ademon t 





Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd, ¢ 





game—when stamina counts. I'll tell you my 
secret —— ”’ 





** Make you fil—keep you fit.” 


From Chemists, Stores, and all Splendid E.P.N.S. Spoons for all 
Boots and ‘Taylors’ branches. us 


t 
ornbrook, Manchester 


»wards the end of the 


Try the new 
large 1/- bottle. 
Also at god. and 1/4. : 


ers. Free dise in every bottle 
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[M SURE I ORDERED 
IT! It was a new bottle 
yesterday. Perhaps Miss 
Ethel’s cleaning her broo hes. 
1 wish they'd remember that 
I'm responsible for cleaning all 
the Jew ellery and best Silver. 
I simply love it. That's why 
the y call me “Little Rub.” 
yr it's the little rub wi ith 
Osob rite that makes the silver 
sh ne. 
Osobrite is the new liquid 
silver polish. [: quickly re- 
moves every atom of dirt and 
stain without scratching and, 
at the same time, gives an al- 
most dazzling brilliance to all 
Silver, Electroplate and 
Jewellery. 
Why not use Osobrite next 
cleaning day? Guaranteed 
non-injurtous. 





and Stores. In bottles, 1- and 1/10}. 
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NS Heli y Bl: ick, Sky or 
Navy Blue, on White or 
N Slack / ates. 

Ss Prices: 

= WHITE GROUND. 
S 
NS 12 dozen ... .. 5S 
S 6 ” + « 3/9 
see 3 . jos ee 
«| Can be supplied 

by all Drapersand 


Outfitters at a 
few days’ notice. 
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4s, od. atin Gives instant re. 
Pr ALL ief from Catarrh, 
CHEMISTS Asthma, etc, 


The Standard Remedy for Over 50 Years 








“MASCOT Shoes" 


RELIABLE for Every Member 
————  ~of the Family 








\ Women’s from 21/- Men’s from 25/- ie 
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Imperial | National 
HOTEL HOTEL 


Russell 


sure LONdON sine? — London 


Rusosli ter nare 


Central, 1000 Rooms. | 500Roomswithhotand & 
fe hestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and 
finest it Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 
——_—— 


on LINER 
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A Thrill of 
Delight with 
Every Bite. 
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sweetmeat ¢ 


j ra 
COLOURED CARDS FREE. : | L. 
Send a pos card (postage ; | 
ld; if envelope is used : 

stage iid.) for a deigh: 


ful series of coloured flower Bold B aBcgghe te te arene a5 lb. 
: and natural history cards F . 4 4 
: Mention «The Quiver” : Obtain 1'l Confectio 

mp 


Makers: TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. Dept A’ B-ighous*, Yo ks 
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IN QUARTER POUND 
TINS AS ILLUSTRATED 


4a- 


ALSO IN 1 oz. PACKETS 
AND 2 oz. TINS. 







May we also mention that 
Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 

have enjoyed a yearly increasing 

P.1036 popularity for over a quarter of a century. 





TIL T7 issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid, 
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5 porn“ KLEENOFF ” Cooker Cleaning Jel 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
lronmonger or Gas Company for it. If they do not stock, 


send 6d. for TRIAL SAMPLE, post free 


ly 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 


ai 
Fi-(33 THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept.s), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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: a Nutshell in : | 
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th DAILY GRAPHIC “Anthony John 
° wa : : 
The Perfect : QB : JEROME 
_..... Picture Paper .... X K. JEROME 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE : “The. sists is as clear, direct, and 
as searching as ever . Books ike 
i) this stir wp the neglected forces in all 
1) kinds of > a .b t oe Jer “ 
& acon y* my Bi “ r TI - a 
W be ITE & as the ae 7 ae earth.'’—AMethodist 
a) Aecorder, 
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« BLUE| ;: 8 
iS) ff '. 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. a ‘ 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being GS ae 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, & ~ 
SSSHE CASSELLS SSsS 
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Study 
at Home 


and turn your spare 
time to good account 


Are you trying to get on in the 
world? Do you wish to add to your 
income and improve your prospects 
by acquiring specialized training or 
passing professional examinations ? 


Are you, perhaps, on the thre-hold 
4 of a career 
e rea : let Wolsey Hall help you. Founded 


in 1894, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, pro- 





vides individual Postal Tuition with 


4 or without examination in view, its 
E Staff including forty-five or more 
; University graduates and professional 


men, 
rhese tutors are in direct postal touch 
with all students They draw up 


Courses of Study, correct students 


! 

work, and solve students’ individual ' 

cifhiculties, i 
P r Courses are provided for the under- 

ICH in nourishment mentioned and many other Exams., j 
. . : furtion being guaranteed unit the cane 

—that is an essential. : dhe ke ae 


Digestive, too, as all FOOU London University 


bread ought to be, But, i Matriculation | | 
| 


more than this, HOVIS BA. BSc, BSeEor, Bom, LLB. BD. 


is doubly delictous—and ¢ Matriculation is the hallmark of a sound 
3 t t > & 8 not niy the firs st ptoa 
. . | i Degree, but also exempts from the 
appclising to a degree, : Deslininary Texans. fos : lala 
: prof Certat pi may | 
ta a t i Matric. w I " ; 
t | pprec i 








The Editor a *The Quiver” says: 
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Your Baker Bakes it. 
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Prospectus Free 


: with Specimen Lesson (please state Exam. « 
| : Subject) from The Secretary, Enquiry De 
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THE BROWN BREAD THE 
CHILDREN LOVE IS THE 
KIND THEY SHOULD HAVE 


All young people are fond of “Bermaline,” the ) 
crisp, toothsome loaf with a captivating flavour ‘ 
not to be found in any other brown bread. 


From the point of view of sustenance provided, 
it is also the finest bread—brown or white—your 
children can eat. Every particle yields nourish: 
ment either for bone, muscle or energy, and 
being easily digested it is quickly assimilated. 








“Bermaline ” is Britain's best bread, a complete, 
highly-nourishing food in itself, with the unusual 
quality of being as good to the taste as it is 
valuable to the body. 














The Proprietors of “ meer MONTGOMERIE 
GLASGOW —supply the special ingre. dients for making * ‘Bermaline” ‘Bread to Bakers « 
are ag nts throughout the United Kingdom, Ask for the Baker 
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“CONSCIENCE MONEY ” 
By JENNETTE LEE 

Not for some time now have I printed a story by 
Jennette Lee. Next month, however, I am_ giving 
a remarkable story from the pen of this fascinating 
» writer, and 1 am going to ask my readers’ opinion on 
‘**Conscience Money.” 
f Other features of the October issue will be ‘*‘ Women 
Who Want to Marry,” by Marie Harrison; ‘‘ The 
_ Problem of Church Attendance,” by the Rev. H. R. L. 
‘ Sheppard, M.A.; ‘‘ Women in Ancient Egypt”; ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Son,” &c. 

With the next number we close our present volume, 
and next month I shall be giving full 
particulars of my programme for t Faite- 


the coming year. ——— 
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That Costume, Hat or | 
It’ Gown which you may | 
S wear during the winter | 
Cheaper months. It will be | 
now beautifully dyed to a/| 


darker shade, given a 












Alr ened 
and smart finish and wh Pure ane Sip 
Pullars appearance, & returned | only. 
pay ready for a further term | CHOCOLATE in 
of usefulness. s 
Return chocolates most 


Send to any Pullar 
Postage Branch or Agency, or 


pos! direct to 


PULLARS | 


PERTH 


delicious form. 
Of High Class Grocers eStores everywhere 
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Let SANATOGEN 
Lead you to Health 


FTER but a few weeks’ 


regular use of Sanatogen, 
you will realise that you are, 


in very truth, on the road 
to Health. 

Take the first step now. Try 
Sanatogen! And see how it 
will lead you, day by day, to 
better health — to stronger, 


calmer nerves — to greater efficiency and enjoyment of life. 


As you continue taking Sanatogen, 
the signs of improvement become un- 
mistakable Appetite and digestion 
steadily improve. <A good night's rest 
becomes the rule, instead of theexception. 
Lost weight is recovered. The flesh be- 
comes firmer and of healthier hue. The 
eyes are clearer and brighter. You look 


Read these Remarkable Testimonials: 


SIR HALL CAINE, the popular novelist, 
writes: **I have lately had further proof of the 
efficacy of Sanatogen in building up and re 


Storing the nervous system under 


mditions 
Ot severe mental and emotional strain.’ 


. 





N 





A 


GENATOSAN LTD. 


ATOG 


The True Tonic-Food 


mn = 
@ | 


and feel a new man—and you are—not 


only physically, but mental » subtle 

are the changes wrought by | ly health. i 
All chemists sell Sanatogen — prices 

from 2/3 to 10/9 per tin. Buy a tin of i 

Sanatogen to-day, and you will be taking i 

the first step on the road to Health. i 

MR COMPTON MACKENZIE, author of | 

**Carnival,”’ ‘* Sinister Street,"’ etc., says: 

‘“*Whenever I am writing a book I rely 

almost entirely on Sanatogen, I should 

find it hard to express in words the benefits 


N 


I derive from Savatogen,” 
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1923 Fashion Shades 
|‘ the Twink Laboratories 

colour research is always 
taking place, and here the be- 
hests of ever-changing fashion 
meet with sympathetic under- 
standing and a ready response. 
New interpretations of Jade 
Green, Sunflower Yellow, 
Pale Pink, and Dark Fawn 
bring the Twink range com- 
pletely up to date, and make 
the list of colours as delightful 
as it is comprehensive. 
PRICE 4.9. and "74. PER PACKET 
Of all Chemists, Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc 


TWINK is made in the following 24 beautiful shades: 
Pale Blue Wine Pale Pin! Tabac Brown 


Saxe Blu: Grey Salmon Pink Dark Fawn 
Navy Blu Black Old Rose Nigger Brown 
Royal Bluc Grass Green Scarlet Daffodil Yellou 
Lilac Jade Green Crimson Sunflower } 
Purple Bottle Green Rust Red ] angerin 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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Broadcasting 





Each one of us has the power of 
transmitting our personality to 
those about us. Some have but 
small range, whilst the influence 


of others almost circles the globe. 


In this method of broad- 
casting words are not necessary: 
there is something intansible 
about our personality that grips, 
or fails to grip. The insincerity 
of our lives will belie the mere 
words we use: the force and 

directness of our character 
will {transcend our poor 
speech and make it live. 


You can no more get 
rid of your influence than 
you can get rid of your \ 
shadow. sy 





Live nobly, simp’y, 
sincerely, and you neea EZ 
have no fear of the 
message you are 
troadcasting te the 
world. 


/ 
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‘Seizing a large log he hurled it at the door, jumped through 
the blaze, and fell sprawling on the snow cutsids’’—;. lve 
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not worth over. He had thought 


worrying 
he would soon fort 
side, when, as he hoped, he 
ind find 
civilization of 


t her in the world out 








would return 
permanent peace in the 
Boston city Now he 


himself halted in the spruce 


real 
found 
woods, a gun 
shot from this “way-back ” old homestead, 


with his heart pit-pattering, sophisticated 
himself, and not daring 
back The 


however, was settled for him. He 


t 
as he had imagined 


to go either forward o1 matter, 
suddenly 
found himself taken in the 


‘Is it 


exclaimed, 


Teal 


peace or not: a laughing voice 


and almost before he could turn 


round a light hand pinched him on_ th 
arm. “Are you ambushing the Stewarts, 
or why treat old friends like an Indian 


scalp-hunter ?’ 


He turned and Jooked into her beautiful 


eyes, surprised into his old simplicity at 
once, 

‘Come to surrender, Nora The bait’s 
too attractive. I've been a fool. Will you 
lorgive me: He tried to catch her as he 


spoke. As well try for a weasel in a thorn 
bush, or an eel in a pool The 
Stewart door closed with a snap, and a 
subdued Donald found himself humbly 


knocking outside, beg: admission 


4 ’ Ss 
late before hi r 
beach that night opposite 
Nor 


| 


who 


the 
tilt 


tour hed 
Peter White 
panto! able Donald 


ad in t 


It was ino 
Wa ta very con 
thrust his he 
Peter’s evening p 


The pow-wow, however, actua 


the door just as 


pe Wa COO down 


took plac c¢ 


around Uncle John’s stove that fateful 





Saturday, and the five men all registered 
their promise to meet again “come Septem 
ber first,’ and leave together as soon as 
possible thereafter for the promised land 


bevond the range 


It was decided that two of the 


hould 


upplies, to 


party 
with reserve 
the upper end of Lake Wimmi 
hundred and fifty mile 


take mn a canoe, 


kapau, a 


al d 


on then 


wav, return by September first altel 
which the whol party should tart in a 
as possible In his re tate of 


mind that was exactly what Donald 


Somehow, in the long lonely 


journey he had at first unwillingly, and 
later les reluctantly. illowed hi thoucht 

t rey hi back to T pin River, and 
n day on whicl t hit of a girl 

had { 1 h pt le , Ice ply that ‘ had 
ever ] beer ible t ] | te] 
evel the one } 1 t | | corned 

ed his mind het fad ' 
ht leep unice tlie rere 





how he weuld win out in that greatest of 
life’s ventures, rather than in the ne mor 
immediately at hand Deterr 
had been to forget all about het 
left for the divide, he was now 
as determined not to leave ag 9 
spell of months with the 1 
the hands of rivals whom he de 

It was September 10 before « ‘ 
the lads pulle 1 their canoe up 
opposite John Montague’ ‘ 
already rest of the pa 
snapping their fingers a w ( 
Irvsting place So natural 
father understood why a \y trappe 
like Donald objected = s 
starting right off again at onc I} 
everything ready for all hat 
days ce lay Was t utn 
would agree, argue a he 
length it came to a wowdown, and « 
John mad¢ his onlh 
argument he tv le S 
bears abt | start come a \l 
dav, Donald. and mu 1 t Ne 
or Johnny Woltrev' ll be t 


take vir place If u 


as tar ou al (; peda\ 

ve the trouble of con 
Donald knew hi father 

Waste » Lime In argument ! 
up and flung himselt out of t 


Nothing bu heer nec 





have held D nald ever 
of that Saturda rom Ea ’ 
he must start Monday at 
his wint il pensa 
and pack ! made it ( ) 
po ib «tal ut nd et 
flesh did the re It was S 
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elf ‘ more peer 

eath tl ame old pruce tree t \I 
Stewart oy cabin, thou 

eer I eno t< ae 

1OW TD ive ] 

t that same domineern 

andicapp d hi ( ce 

sufficiently evident to make | 
the girl far trom what 
even expected 

Nora. he 1 whet 

penditure of preci ] 

Wa neo rthei « } ( 

ited Nora, wh \ 





[s it too big for our world you are, 
what's wrong with yourself, Um wonder 


It's off tor some months [am into the 
intry, and | just wanted to tell you some 
thing betore | y 

The a keep it to yourse!f till vou come 
ack, Wr. Montague, and good Juck to you 





ile vou're in this country for some 
and once more the girl, who had 
en standine on the threshold, stepped 


de and closed the door, and all he heard 
is her footsteps as she walked back into 
It was a splendid morning which greeted 
ie little party as they jined up for thei 
tart, and quite a number of friends had 


athered at that early hour to bid them 


yod-bve Ch canoes were almost loaded 
the brim 
‘Good-bye Jean, aid a very light 


irted John, as he kissed his wife 


Good-bve and eood bye, was hurled to 


fro by a score of friend But Donald 
not yet out to share in the eeneral 
\ ik ny 
Te Donald to hurrv alo Jean, or 
be left vi houted h tather 
The last small parcel had been tucked 
anoe, the ast kisses bestowed, and 


a handtul of rice had been’ thrown, 
I were a merry matliage venture, 
n Donald at last came hurrying down to 

vhich he had finished stowing 


re the thers began, hoping thereby to 
the crowd. So far away were his 
iwhts that not till he had actually 
pe 1 over to lav his beloved ritle 
th the sledge for bette protection, did 
tice an idition which had been made 

ce he place 1 ait there a tiny piece 
Stewart tartan ribbon was fluttering from 
horr It dil not need a trappel to 1n 
pret the phenomeron, and when looking 
ly oup. toward the little group ot 
ls he saw the middle of them, peep 

s OVvel tie le Iced aot tive staid old 
hn tro Praverspin, a pai ot 

n st black eyes, and the jet 

es of th mom now he knew he 
so much about, it was only know 

ige which he had learned, not in- the 


in the State a but in 


hool ot T vood . that alone saved 
trom makin one of those mpulsive 
takes so ten edeemable The blood 
1 to head at this utterly unex 
1 generosity from the virl, whom he 
1 not yet had one spark of reason to 


IO 4! 


ABOVE THE BiG FALLS 





think cared an iota for his feelings. In 
the days which followed it stood him in 
good stead to remember that he had not 
embarrassed the girl by making a fool of 
himself. Only he looked right into het 
beautiful eves as he included her in. the 
general good-bye, which he now shouted a 
vigorously as the rest, before pushing his 
canoe out into the river. 

Travelling with sleighs through woods 
and forests, through dales and valleys, and 
over mountains and barrens, is apt to be 
much the same everywhere. Hauling two 
canvas boats they were able to make use of 
not a few still unfrozen “steadies’’ in the 
big river, along whos? banks they often kept 
for miles at a time, and up some of which 
they could still tow their packs in the boats, 
although the ponds, as our folks still call 
lakes, were frozen hard. The long portage 
round the big fal!s, whose spray can be seen 
twenty miles off, and yawning canyon our 
Indians call the home of the Manitou, 
alone took two days, and altogether twenty- 
six days had come and gone before the 
patty found themselves on the shores of the 
big lake of which the Indians had often 
spoken to them, and which thev called 
* Mismickamuk,’ 

It was a great day. Below and behind 
them lay vast stretches of spruce forest 
which ranged far beyond the reach of the 
eye, with every here and there the sil 
streak of a river or the rey glint 
moss-covered barren. From a small eleva 
tion, which they climbed, they could, like 
Moses from Mount Fiseah, rest their eves 


on the land of hope, if not vet of promise 


Che ereat, wrey, Fo kv tablel: nd the 
nterior of Labrador has been seen by ve 

few white men, and as one looks at it from 
an elevation it is certainly terror, rathet 
than anv other emotion, which. strike i 
Southerner’s heart. It looks appalling 

forbidding. Such trees and vegetation as 


there are are hidden away under the shelte 


of mountain-sides. The ereen which lines 
the rivers and the shores of the lakes makes 
little showing among the vast and ap 
parently endless miles of barren rocks and 
naked mountain tops. Every member of 


the party, however, realized that it was a 
worth-while challenge to real men, and felt 
like shoutine with excitement as it broke 
upon their view 

hey camped that night way down on the 
edge at th big lake amone the generous 
spruces with the deep, springy growth of 
blackberrv and cranberry bushes furnish 
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ast, to make a snow-house if there were 
better shelter obtainable. 

‘Xo one there. But I pegged a big 
notice on the table saying, ‘Gone to Hope- 
ale for the Christmas feasts.’ Won't they 
. mad? I didn’t say ne’er a word about 





Meanwhile, as time is time to. all 

; Northerners, Charlie had not been idle, and 

ad made every possible preparation for the 

x journey ahead. Both lads were in the 

nk of condition, and with good luck they 

‘ oped to make as much as forty miles a 

lay, travelling light, and sleeping in snow- 

uses if necessary, which they could run up 

half an hour, They could then work east 

hey struck a fiord, which they would 

LLOow to the sea, o1 until they struck one of 

» trails of the Northern trappers. As fot 

food they relied, more or less, on the 

partridge and rabbits they could shoot as 
went. 


The second day out they crossed the 





of a band of Indians, evidently 
moving to the south and west, and thinking 
ey might get some information,  side- 
cked, and overtook them. For out 
lans move very slowly, hunting and 


ring as they go, and living off the land 








while, carrying far more gunpowder 
1 tobacco than they do flour each time 


leave the fur-trading posts, being Mon 





ngnais, or mountaineers, a wandering 
ot the old Cree nation. They had 
out at Ukasiksalik, a northern station 
fthe Hudson Bay ( ompany, to barter pelts 
, . . 
fora tion, and were wandering slowly 
' , 


Ck to their ant 


nual religious gathering at 
er at St. Augustine on the gulf of the 
Lawrence, where priests from Quebec 


and shrived them for the follow 


The information the Indian gave was 
ab] t] fourth day the boys 
le out at th hospitable and well-off 
mes of the Metcalf’s, trappers at the head 
antalak Bay 


I, leading out about forty miles to 





, a perfectly magnificent 


lopedale itself. The facet, however, that 
band would certainly cr their fut 
before they returned, left their minds 
uneasy. For bands of Indians have 

lly died of starvation during recent 
and their friends, not without reason, 

ve attributed most of their troubles to 
€ white man poaching on their grounds 
So they have, on more than one occasion, 
Pressed th resentment by burning, as 
as robbing, the tilt of the white 
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hunters, when they found them on what 
they considered their reserves 

The boys received the traditional 
Northern welcome from the crowd gathered 
for the Christmas festivities, and the games, 
music and dancing would have induced the 
easy-going Charlie to stay over New Year. 

A good deal of snow fell during the last 
part of their return trip, and only their 
instinctive woodcraft and wonderful fitness 
enabled them to haul safely so far, and so 
surely, the heavy weight of supplies they 
had purchased with a few of their pelts. It 
was a great relief to find that their tilt was 
untouched. Their collection of ‘furs still 
hung from the roof. Their few things were 
exactly as they had left them, With re- 
newed vigour for the next six weeks the 
trapping went on as merrily as a song. But 
the end of February, the time for returning, 
was drawing near, and provisions were 
running out. 

Charlie was all for starting scon while 
the goit 


a 
“There's plenty of grub at the head of 
Lake Wimmikapau, where us left the 
canoes,” he volunteered. “And no one has 


hunted that ground t’ wintet Us can go 


ig 


Was go rd, 


and trap round there till the river opens 
Sure we've got fur enough to last till next 
year, anyhow.” 

Donald was, however, for making a 
bumper winter into a record one. His 
whole mind was set upon overwhelming the 
girk he sought to win with the proots of his 
prowess. 


So Donald was for staving vet another 
fortnight on the height of land. 

© There's till a good sien « f foxes,’ 
he argued, “and white foxes are just coming 
along, too, and they're worth catching these 
days.” 


“Malcolm and the old man are out by 
now, I’m reckoning. There's only Pet 
left ing and you knows he won't leave till 
us do, though he’ due back long ago, and 

arlit 


it's a shame to keep him waitine,” Charli 
ventured 


‘Waiting for me, I suppos Thinks | 
want a nurse and pram, since I went to the 
States, eh? Well, I’m not roing to budg 
till St. Patrick’s Davy, and that’s two week 
from next Wednesday. He can go home 
any time he likes. Guess IT can take care 
if myself 

‘Tt isn’t much account to me what you’se 
does, Donald. Anvhow, old man, you can 
count on m« I don't suppose it will make 


much difference fifty vears hence.” 
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March 37. 


“St. 7 


We'll meet at the big 


Patrick’s Day, then, 


camp. 


‘Right you are! Be on time 
Sure 1] will. Good-bye, and good luck 
And tor the Jast tume the two lads parted 
for a final round-up of all their traps. 


Donald had hat round. The 


seemed to have moved, and so very few 


peor luck t 
ful 


discernible that he thought at 


signs wer 
last, as he had many traps to haul and a 
good deal of tur to m ve, he mi ht as well 
be early at the tilt and have a time rest 
ing around till Charlie came. 

March came in very” blustering The 


-now got deeper and deeper, even on. the 


barrens, and it held so cold that it was like 
a bunch of teather with no urlace, and 
even on snow-shoes Donald sank down to 
his knees walking. With only twenty miles 
to go, he left for the rendezvous as usual 
t davlight, so as to take no chances of 


missing it by reaching the tilt in the dark. 


and even the 


Id 
! 


reflection from the now wouldn't help 
much through the tree iter night, as there 
were no cut path 

Sudden about noon as he 1 dvcd along 
he “NOW VAVE Wa undet im al are? 
undermined crust tel! through, and Donald 
found himself struggling up 1 is Waist in 
running water Phe depth of une snow 
lad concea 1 the fact that he was crossin 

bie blow hol Phe ed kept giving 
way he tried t limb ou o that he 
a- \ t lw ‘ KI 1) h sulders 
vefore he nee 1 raul elf on to 
ifety 

Fortunately, the at h his ba ot tut 
was trailing » tar behind a not to have 
erotte! wet Phere wa nothing to t now 
yu to hurt ! ra ‘ could md make 
the tilt betore he froze ip It Wa a oman 
ta k, i 1 not eve ‘ ( ild have accom 
phi ed t. lor the temperature Wa A below 
CTO in | hi clothin it mnce froze Yet 

powaery ! \ Cal ( ! erent worn 

than betore, ar he toiled « ind on he 
had more ! ( ( ‘ t loubt ever 
his abilit 10 n betore dar i 
Northern italit . how eT. tood hit mn 
rood stead. and fell he made out 
the «¢ ect n ( ive ( { wood 
which the ed 1 at last 
utter! We ‘ 1) ( e torr yled 

ithe i } t frre | 
door To get fi the \ k of 
few minut t off wet 
clothe beat « t veal them up 

1 ¢ { pir thre 





floor. Hus 


morning am 


yutside things wou 
that « 


Le would but 


moccasin and h al CTY t 
aint 1¢ mM it | Ve to ct 
before normimnyg Hie \ 
eat, and the heat, alte } 
deadly leepy kaortu te a ' 
are pil ot dry wood had P OT i 
the tl plen \ is | 
piled it up close to th 
could reach out ot 
more tuel hen nece ‘ 
Jn al hour ol > He WOKE 1} 
chilly Lhe tilt wa 4 | 
nearly burnt out Hlurried pile 
vi ‘ 7 
wood—al! the Jitt tov ( # 
ne d last long this t | 
last thing he remembered I tell int 
the acep leep oft utter exhaust " eal 
n up the dry \ | the tove te 
il] ready when he Wak t time 
Dream troubled Sol \ ’ 
WoO Hle w a | } He 
Hiashe cre pa Ove ] : | Q 
earer the cottage als . 
ut of | mind « ou t ! Ly 
week 1 th vilderne a 
Bu 1OW i¢ iad t {T 
could) calml { | 
Hous But mmetl ‘ 
Some n wro | 
with heat Lh 
ike t t 
| | leep |e 
i= filling the t 1 
tine Phe door \ ‘ 
most hetweet , 
Va ik bye le ) ! B : 
bhi an) i ( The ‘ 
feet Ss ! L large 
re doo imipe | 1} 
It va i pit hed 
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“He looked right into her beautiful eyes as he 
Included her in the general good-bye "--/. 1031 
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trees, ar 
But 


snow-shoes 


without 






fact that his were 
“mark ” 
life. 


with no 


yutside on the 
{ m his one chance for 
Through the thin doeskin slippers 


i 


tree, gave 


socks or vamps the thongs galled his feet 
horribly But there was no time to think ot 
details. Run! Run! Run! Run! Nota 
second to stop for either breath or rest. 


Fortunately. the woods kept the wind off 


him somewhat. He was getting warmer 
with the exertion as he crashed through the 
woods like a frightened bull He 
had covered over tour miles. He was going 
remembered the way well. But 
had to breath, 


woods he abruptly to an 


moose, 


right, for he 
he just 
The knew cam 
end a little after half-way 
full two miles of absclute barrens to cross. 
Che wind cut him like a knife as he broke 
out from the shelter, and while he literally 
fought up that bitter hill 
side. 


slew down to get 


and there was a 


his way ovel 


He realized he was getting colder. Hurry 
as he would, beat himself as he would, the 
cold was relentlessly freezing his feet, 


struggled, 


and 
1 


On and on he 
were brui ed and 


hands, and chest. 
His 


charged 


as he had 


The 


limbs torn 


into brambles and shrubs, 


miles seemed endless, and he was getting 
terribly sleepy again. It was just as when 
he had felt the warmth of the tilt a few 
hours before He could keep awake no 
longer. It was exactly as if he simply had 
to leep without even stopping to have 
upper Surely he might le down just for 
a minut f only for a minute How often 
a few minutes of sleep had enabled 

m to. take extra four-hour watch at 


the wheel without winking Surely if he 


| ‘ just for one minute, it would be 
all ri | cold would wake him, and 
he would then be strong enough to struggle 
on t e end. He had made up his mind 
to it, when—what was. that Something 
yitch black ahead? or wa ine blind, 
( ) e ran 
No, it w ively the edge of the last 
bel f 1 Iie must w to sleep till 
tt their shelter from the wind. Then 
urely he would oe treneth ¢ truggle on 
The wood t last! What wonderful 
+} ’ He It tter at once Th 
ible wind no | er nierce ugh hi 
kin. Fle va wain ) trast ind 
lready he felt tetter. Of course. he r 
mem) | ‘ ept out 
the re ' 1 | 





l ugn il 
Traverspin, bi 
cottage He had let 
the canoe which hi | t 
the mouth of Lagle B 
be overjoyed : It was no 
the cottage. On and on 


while thinking the Stewart 

ahead, ‘ 

had 

All he was thinking about 

Nora Stewart. 

was surely calling him—nothing could k ‘ 
back. Somehow he had r 

he could go right into the hou 

No need to dally about amon 

Of course he was right, after G 


Strange he forgotten all about 
weariness, 


She was close to him. § 


him 


though she was, he alway 


not turn him down with all 


furs that he would lay at ! et. Hi 
beautiful the sheen on those 
there was the silver fox stow: 
pocket of his gunny sack Ie t evi 
told Charlie ot that Nov 
them all laid out at No 
The house at last! B 
open, No one inside | 
either. He shouted, but 
Only the sound of his own 
and then suddenly onc 
in the we« 1 aga H 
til \ fire, or | 
a had d ied 
th H frozen 
matches, alway 
with a trapper kill j 
tilt was emptv! TI 
mw had drifted in and « ré the fi 
Ugh! How repellent it looked! § 
had been there. rh I 
the firewood and had | 
couldn’t have been Mal 
They never in their live ’ 
wood, or ope n to the ag 
Charlie were still in th I 
Yes, the Indians The pa 
could now make out 
where But thev had pal 
ve there in the ¢ I 
er I ly le | 
hadn't rol 1 
Lhe ( t { 
hatchet hidd 
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long icicles from his 
moustache and muftk 


“Donald boy! What has happened? I 


ire thought you were dead, and was just 
aid to come into the tilt till you fired. 

i he orm made me late getting to the lake 
head. It was after dark when I got there 
on St. Patrick’s Day, and J couldn’t find the 
tilt anywhere. [| felt sure 1] was in the 
right drogue, but in the dark could se 
othing, and [ just had to wander around 
nuil daylight. The wind had drifted the 


now everywhere, and not a trace could I 


tind of t tilt, till at last I made out the 
mark tree and kept walking around for 
signs of th ut. Then I saw it had been 
yurnt Dut 1ON Phere isnt ia thing 
Cie we e tak Ot course J th vught il 
was ‘ Indians,’ and went back to the lake to 


ee if I could find any sign of you. Then | 


thought you might have gone on after dark, 

qa that accoul 1 ior no blazes or marks to 
tell me 1d done So 1 tollowed on 
hey ait +? ; Y tiny +] , 
nere, but Via 5 Lii¢ Matte With youl 


feet? My sakes! what’s t matter with 


our ti 
\nd I vO ( I al le ‘NV } ana 
heard hh it to , ¢ harlhie, 
Wonaid ended, { 1] n \l your ful 
l It the . I all the \ < OL the 
1¢ 4 ( Pp I ke and <l 
Donald ed t le first t what it 
all meant, he broke ¢ wept Fo 
\ 1 t 1 { Va t 4 life it 
t “ id 1\daenly mped onc mort 
to the CoO ( it ray pin Sick, 


AC) ‘ ¢ to sieep OT open hi 
Charlie ed Ski it, Donald 
Sire y ou to be, and 
inkin St. DP: nto ‘ 1 in, Un 
Inking, t uu saved voul n skin, o1 
\ ist, the part Of it that jy 1 did ay 
Hov ver, ] i] oC \ en | sh uld be 
7) tired a he W himself, he \ 
( ( work to get some 1 od reé ly 
\ll could do | i that nigh 

te tenaerly as a IVs could 
‘ ( anda tl suble I nis triend 
Ik eal 1 however, the ne 1 to Nast 


They 1 t trv and get to skilled help just 


D ble So having lett ever 
it h Id, without even 
l =. t pP ( 1 ed b ck up 
YT n Peter prepare for the 
‘ man two 
r tilt I ¢ the hospital <« 
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the mission at North-West River, where 
Donald had met the doctor who had helped 
him to the States with his family. 

The laconic Peter, when he heard 
news, said but little 

“All in the dav’s work, Charlie | Ne 
good crying over spilt milk. Perhaps ‘t 
a lesson worth the price.’ 


rhe big grasp ot Pet r’s hand did more 
for Donald than a cupboard full of 
medicine. The whole bay knew Pete Fon 


no one could have better embodied thos 
1 


~plendid characteristics which earned t 
name tor his Galilean prototype 

Chat night the sick man -lept like a child 
while the two took watches in turn For 
seven davs the scales seemed to hang in the 
balance. Sometimes Donald knew them 
Sometimes he didn’t. He was horribly hot, 
and coughed a littl Chen, thanks to th 
North and a clean life, he vot suddenly 
better He knew them again and _ rested. 
He wasnt so hot, but horribly weak. It 
wasn't safe to start, but the shortne of 
food made it urgent they shouldn't delay an 
hour longer than necessary Out of dee 


skin and rabbit .furs the men had made 


warm wraps for their charge, and the nintl 
being a good dav the lett for the lon; 
journey, hauline their chun na big im 


provise | slide, 

For the first three or four days th patl 
was down-grade, and they made good head 
way But after that the trail crossed the 
wight of land and 


the first big lake, and Charlie’s ability to 


rocky ridges between the 


haul he gan to peter out bor he had 
uffered considerably from the overwork and 
exposure, and by night and day had never 


‘ 


pared himself for a momet 
\s for Donald, the rough eoine and the 
enforced effort to help all he could also 


et back the little he had eained durine th 


few davs’ careful nursing in the tilt, and 
he could eat but the tint bit of food, and 
could not keep even that lown lon 

At last thev reached the bank of the lare« 
Pouilik lake. With the shortne of food 


and all the haulin dependin on Pete “a the 


only chance was to send Charlie n alone, 


for he could walk much faster than the 
wuld haul the heavy sled he s 
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an Old Lurope 


erself ? 


LADY NORAH BENTINCK 


“Unless a settlement is arrived at now between France and Germany,”’ 


says Lady Norah Bentinck, 


“which these two nations can accept with 


honour, Europe cannot escape another war in the future which will affect 
the lives of all English boys from one to twenty years of age.” 


A: DY of histor 


French Cyclist 


eMering Essen 
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alway 


and 
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SI 


this 


ho 


horror of ex 


il 


ne 


vrea 


all 


s that 
trite 
isting 
that 


appened be 


t and 
othe 


ki 


knew how to make them, and then, when 
everything was over, wise and thoughtful 
men have become pensive and depressed at 
the query, “Can we recover? Is Europe 


destroved tor ever fr a 


The Lesson of the Past 

In 102 B.C. during the first war between 
the Romans and the Teutons, the forme 
lost six armies and the latter half a million 
men, not counting women and children 
During the Great War Germany’s losses were 
roughly estimated at 1,800,000 killed, 
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nearly four times @@® the number of men 
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killed during a civilization of nea 


‘ } " 4 1 ‘ t ? 
vears be re; about A.D. 400 the Rot 


pire which had become physica 


morally degraded, began to lose gri 


consequence estless warrk ol al 


started to invade Europe Fro 
wall, from Scandinavia, trom the 
hordes of barbarians heaved like 
ocean across the land, and under 
like Alaric, Gensel ‘ | \ttila 


such horrors that no language can 


rly 2 On 


nan | 


Y ce 
the frightful misery of that period.* 1 
was sacked five times, and « n 
of the Rhone wet totally devoid of po} 


lation and cultivation. Pope Gre; 


Great was so affected bi 





Seizing 
the Coal 


German railway workers loading up coal at } 


and Belgium, under French m 


astation and ruination of middle 


cy 
because his lite hence th 
to him In n I 

Christian \ 1 CO n 
such shocking horre ild on 


last tribulation precedi: the en 
universe. Yet in f t suc 


nm ws 


llulary super 


Scripture 


Cannot the Church Save Europe? 
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CAN OLD EUROPE 


RECOVER HERSELF ? 





In 
Occupation 


t rs having a weal in the entrance hall of the Coal Syndicate at Es 


ildi, Mazzin , William the Silent of 
Charl Dickens, Mrs. Fry (and 





Quakers from whom she sprang), Lord 

ge Bent , Toussaint L’Ouverture 

ugger who aved the military imposi- 
Nay n—Grace Darling, Florence 


Ir, Father Damien, 





ot \ssisi \ fine fearless 
sm if acted pon to-d by all 

f ld he) | 
( ld ta ‘ help OWards recone 
ction; it is in thi phere that the 


t—untrammelled by 1n- 
over the lure of 
Churches and Churchmen 





1! spect should be. Now is 
“lr Opportunity—let them act. 


Goodwill Wan ted 


But there have also been political enthu- 
lasts to ideals of 


a different type from 
Mose T have just 


mentioned Notably 
Me 1IV and Sully, who invented the “ Ré- 
NOlque trés Chrétienne,” and 


1 the quasi- 
Alexander 1 of Russia, Francis I 





Mystics 
3, 





Photo 
Topical Pre 


works of the others, largely because the 
conceptions of all these last-named persons 
for making and preserving peace were based 
on the idea of preventing at all costs any 
internal pontaneous movement of — the 
people. Understandings between nations 
much at variance could be helped, I feel 
convinced, by goodwill and an effort to 
show that cach was willing to compromisé 





if in this manner a scttlement could bs 


ul 


arrived at. 


The Greatest Bar to Settlement 
Matthew Arnold tells us that “Rome fell 
because her heart was stor 4 At that time 
both the Papacy and the Holy Roman En 
pire professed to desire peace, and vet they 
—in command of the greatest machinery 
for controlling 


ne men’s minds and_ thei 
bodies—failed utterly to procure it. 

And why 

Because they had no real love lor pe ace 
in their own hearts. 


To-dav the greatest bar to a world settl 


Ustria, and Frederick Wi iam II11 ot ment is, ol course, thie question of the 

‘tussia, who started the “Holy Alliance occupation of the Valley of the Ruhr. Th 

st, however, did not succeed as did the difference of opinion as to who should 
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The Grip on 
Germany’s Throat 


\ st g patrol marching 
possess Alsace and Lorraine are as old as 
the foibles of women, and will, | fear, go 
on tor as long as hers—until the crack ot 
doom. To « learly see this have only to 
study the maps of Europe from A.D. 500 till 
IQl4 

To be precise, these coveted provinces 
have been much longer under Teutonic than 
under Gallic jurisdiction, and so burning 
and age-old is the mntrovel that to-day 


the word “ALSATIA ” is 


plunder, rapacit na | lon 
however, another meanine, whi 
sanctuary for criminals and debto 
included—up till 169 the pre 
melite House of Whitef1 in | 
Is Casv to trace its origin to the ( 
able land of Alsace and Lorraine 


But Lou XIV in the late se 


century became obsessed with the idea of a 
French heyemony in Europe; he got rid of 
Colbert much as Wil m II got rid of 
Bisma ind then s« namad career 
of nhehtin n } } kept hi yuMt? 
during the greater part of his reign The 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine w the 
re It, so that for t hundred vears thes 
rich territorie have been under French 
yntrol 
A Matter of Business 
It i therefore, plain to see that the 
question is not one of n ent, but ts 
purely imercial and | ne proposition, 
nd it fol that I valance 
( in I iT\ nad I na aetta 

! itte iti t be { if 1 1 | 

‘ ial balar 1 ( aL presel ed, in 
I n " kon ind role 


Vnonvmous 


lt 
h 


cl 


enteenth 


Wit 


h 


has 


1 


: 


and 


ondon 


de bat 


incts of Car 


It 


throug 


Le 





Phot 
strations 
treets of B im 
\s so. otten betor il ( nd 
history she stands to-day 
vorld pleading tor justi S] 
Kurope betore, he wal 
She holds in her hands tl 
knows that for her own ¢ 3 ( 
everyone else's, they 
stance be kept level By 
ment of these Cale | 
herself, for, perilou 
not bevond redemption } 
In a letter of 1 I 
an old rvant to | 
her childhood \ "| 
we read “We lived 
brea The cheap () 
Ib., and the ver he 
Ib It was t re 
ct a drop ot milk t | I 


With 
Gor 

Wat 
such 


crnmic 
has 


expense 


never put the Ens 


and incor 


This must be Remedied k 


But in the middle of | 

o, and recently when | 
saw many women with families ¢ 
ing ol ix and seven and _ nin h 
whe had tasted me ither 1 t, < 
butter since before the Armistice 
passive resistance of these Westp! 
peasants was remarkable, 1 I thir 
to understand their psych t n 
iry to go there. It ( 
the cause of the wi ve must fil 
remedy and apply it q kly In | 

a dogvved detet natior 

the strikers to resist even ttl sta 1 
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and a nervous uncertainty as to the ulti- 
mate wisdom of their action on the part of 
the French. 


Longing for Peace 


Here are two great nations like strong 
wrestlers heaving and panting locked in 
each other’s arms. IL found no _ hatred 
among the poorest ot the people, nor yet 
among the “poilus.’’ The former all long 
for peace, and want to go back to work, 
wt not so long as the French are there— 
and the women are in terror of bloodshed: 
vhile the French troops dislike being in 
the Ruhr Valley, and wish only to 


’ get 


hack to France—their work, their farms 
nd their friends. 

War was war, but what has happened 
since the Treaty of Versailles has done 
reto unhinge old Europe than slaughter 
did. National enmities dormant since 
have been desperately embittered, and 
itical conflict is unrestrained 


Condi- 
such as would have caused ambassa 
to return home prior to 1914 are now 
tter of daily occurrence. The words of 


IN THE CASUALTY WARD 





Tacitus, “It was rather a cessation of war 


than a beginning of peace! ” are very apt 
just now. A true peace must come, and 
then Europe can and will recover herself. 
But not by pagan methods—‘“an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” No. 
Christian ones 
cult. 


Rather by 
, Which are, I own, more @iff- 
True it is that revenge is sweet, but 
it has been decreed that revenge is not ours. 


The Mission of England 

England—so secure in her position when 
compared with the rest of Europe—has a 
great work to do just now—that of a righte- 
ous holding the balance level. If she is 
strong enough to do this the result of her 
righteousness will be peace, and English 
mothers fifteen years hence will thank God 
in their hearts for the action of British 
statesmen in 1923, for, unless a settlement is 
arrived at now between France and Ger- 
many which these two countries can accept 
with honour, Europe cannot escape another 


war in the future which will affect the lives 


of all English boys from one to twenty 
years of age 





In the 


~ , Casualty War 


UT of the street's loud din 
Swiftly they brought her in, 

tas they climbed the stair 

e left them, unaware. 


Then all that kindness could confer 
"as Wrought for this poor way farer, 
‘nd slowly to the weary face 

pt something of its youthful grace 
1 ‘ines smoothed @ut, and lips no less 
« on a curve of happiness, 

nN her brow, si 


t ssed, so spent, 
ace rested, and a 


‘reat content, 


* nearest and her dearest came, 
lurried, distraught, they spoke her name, 
‘Heit Careworn looks were eloquent 

how such stunted lives are spent, 
‘something of a sad surprise 
re the mute patience of their eyes, 
itd, drawing nearer to the bed, 
king askance at one another, 

fy sharply said 
*4ts your 


z 





and happy face is never Mother!" 


« Mother's face was lined, 
And Mother's face was thin, 
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By 
Fay 
Inchfawn 


Our Mother had a worn-out look, 
And such a wrinkled skin. 


She had to work too hard, 
She tramped too many a mile, 
She was too weary to be glad, 
She was too tired to smile. 


Day in, day out, she scrubbed 
With soaps and silver sands, 

She polished brasses, cleaned folks’ steps, 
Maybe we'd know her bands . ? 


And so it was. Those twisted, work-stained 
hands, 

That toiled so hard for pence, 

Like some old road-track in familiar lands 

Made clear and most convincing evidence, 

For Death himself could never smooth away 

The marks of their deep-furrowed yesterday. 


se 


Kinsman! It may not be Thy heavenly face 

Which shall proclaim Thee linked with our poor 
race, 

Yet, in a way no seraph understands, 

We'll know Thee . by Thy hands! 





ee 








The Food 
of Foods 


ILK is the food of foods. Alone and 
amongst all that we con- 
this inimitable mixture was 
evolved by Nature to feed such creatures as 
ourselves. It is the first food that we all 
consumed, and will very likely be the last. 
In trying to learn about food we cannot do 
better than study milk learn 
Nature what she regards as necessary, and 
what as the food of 
such as we are—and for us in our infancy, 
when we 
food is 
require it, to keep us 


unique, 
sume, 


and from 


not necessary, lor 


are most delicate and when our 


merely als 


adults 
but as the 
means whereby the tiny infantile body may 


milk 


structures 


required not 


going, 


grow and develop, ci out of 


eating 


new and wonderful tissues and 


month by month. 


A Miracle-working Food 
Nature 


therefore, to perform what we 


justifiably relies upon 


milk, 


would call 


miracles, if we could look afresh at the 
growth of a baby; and nothing else 
exists which can erve such purposes, 
In illness the doctor relies upon milk, 
and rightly; in old age also. Why, then, 
the idea that, somehow or other, milk 
is not a food for men? In a word, the 
idea 1 nonsense, and the sooner we 
abandon it in this country the better, if we 
are to hold our ow in any of the purposes 
of civilization with our children and our 


cousins in milk-drinking North America, 
Japan, an ambitious 
who have lately learnt 
compcte fully with 
United States the must drink 


milk, and who ; 


or with our friends in 
and capable peopk 
that if they are to 
the 


succ¢ 


more 


re now taking the necessary 
expert steps in order to augment many fold 
their present very e milk supply. 
Similar evidence comes from Germany. 


I ade Qua 


Two Cutstanding Discoveries 
Let us first note that a 


vreat 


English 
student, Dr. Gow.and Hopkins, of Cam 


bridge, has made the two outstanding and 
momentous  discoverie about milk, on 
which other students are now working all 
over the world. Every authority on food 





Plain Facts about Milk 
By 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, FRSE 


knew milk to be pre-eminent and unique. 

but no one knew how wonderful a feel q 
it really is until Dr. Hopkins showed th 

Way. 


The Ouestion of Protein 

We had all thought that one proteit 
albumin, like white of egg, or lean m 
or the protein of wheat or oats, is pretty Ale 
well like another, so that we « 


estimates of food values accord ly 

Dr. Hopkins and his followers have 

that proteins differ very seriously in thé 
value for us who must have them to live 
by, and never again can we pl 
without saying which protein we meal 
Bread is a valuable food, and _ the 
made of wheat is best of a t « 

a protein which is the most essenti 

of the staff of life for hundreds of mill 
of human beings; but recent inquiries 
based upon the work of Hopkins, hav 
hown that we really absorb and 


our bodies only one-quarter of the p 


of wheat, but nearly 

protein of milk. ’ 

Unapproachable 
Amongst the many meanings of s§ " 

‘ liscovery is this that milk 

ae } jC f ] m terme of re The 
i Ape ' al al tOOQd, i it il 1C.« 

value, than we -had eve nown 

We live not by what we buy or sw 

nor even by what we digest, but onl 

what we really absorb into the blood 

build into our tissue And there 

protein of milk is unapproachable. An 





meaning Of this is that rtil il mil 

as is attempted to be made from the 

be an, and inde ed looks at d tastes ] ke! h 
is not milk, never was nor will be n 


is merely a relatively worthless imitatk 


ot milk, 


Nature’s Forethought 


Of course these InquIri ire only 
veir infancy and we hav ‘ 
thing vet to learn, but we know enoug 
be very ure that each new ais piv, 
augment our appreciation Ol Natu 








SOV 
nilk, 
but 


) 
atioll 





'y in 
ve 
ture 





scomparable forethought, insight and skill 


xen she evolved milk for the nourishment 


nd development ol all het highest 
tures, at the head of whom stands man, 


red ' 
Next Dr. Hopkins began to inquire into 
possibility of feeding young creatures 
perfectly pure foods made by skilled 
try in the laboratories, and he found, 





a word, that all such young creatures 
must fall ill and die unless and until some 
rsh and natural food is added (even in 
» traces) to their diet. And milk was 





to serve perfectly, as we noted here 


a recent article. Hence tl rreat dis- 


oD 


e 
very of vitamins and all ‘that depends 
them. 
Alas, our Poor Jaws! 
Jur poor jaws and teeth in Engiand— 
for them and their fate! That is 
ibject for an article or a volume in 
But again, as ever, milk takes the 


lest place when we inquire into this 


Only one point do I name here. Dentists 
| 


w that sugar is apt to turn into acids in 





mouths, and thus our teeth are corroded. 
just as there are proteins and proteins, 
ere are sugars and sugars, some very 
more liab to ferment and lead to 
[decay than others. Nature approves 
gar and carefully provides it in milk, 
el » caretul to prov ide a pec ial 
called milk Sugar Or lactose, and 
bee1 und to be va tly le liable 
nge and hurt our teeth than are the 
Which we tain trom other sources 

1 » Our dict 


The Question of Mineral Salts 





\ vital constituent of our diet is its 
| salts, which we u ually forget, but 
ut which n one an live and, 
ally, no child can build its bones and 

some nev ervations at the Rowett 

n A deen have reminded us 
st S Lits, enhancing oul 
lation of thet Queer folk we 
Lili to pay fantasti prices for 
al foods purporting to contain iron 
and p phorus and magnesium, 
n k ( thes precious 
Nts and ore wa in 
. be TY il bodt lo 
in mlight its nothin 
red | ( | \ t¢ LIK, nothing 
MES hard teeth like ott butter rhe 
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perfect instance of our ignorance in this 
respect is the addition of lime-water to 
milk in the interests of infants’ and 
children’s bones, which need plenty of lime 
for their building. In so doing we merely 
deprive our ehildren of lime and of several 
other things no less valuable, for mk 
actually contains more lime than lime- 
water. 

We shall yet learn more about food, but 
whatever it be, milk will be more valued 
than ever. In all our discoveries, you see, 
we are only learning Nature’s wisdom after 
her. 

For instance, the American students have 
just found that “Vitamin-A ” really in- 
cludes two distinct food principles, to 
be called hereafter “Vitamin-A” and 
“Vitamin-Ar.’? Both, of course, are in 
milk. All this fine new American work 
proceeds from that of our Hopkins in 





Cambridge. The time has come to apply 
it tor Our OWN use, 


The Effect of Prohibition 

We drink just a quarter of a pint of milk 
per head per day. The Americans used to 
drink half a pint until the coming of 
Prohibition, amongst the innumerable and 
far-reaching national benefits of which has 
been a marked increase in the consumption 


of milk, so that, according to the latest 
figures before me, Americans are now 
> J 


drinking just under four-fifths of a pim 
of milk per head per day. However 
Canadians are very proud of their country 
and their flag, nor do they mean to |} 


! De 
behind Am« ans in any way. Thus, when 
I visited Winnipeg in 1921, I found the 
health authorities of that magnificent young 


city engaged in the task of persuading its 
inhabitants that they ought to drink not 
less than a whole pint of milk per head 


every day in order to be thoroughly abreast 





of their southern neighbours in the race for 
national power and glory. Meanwhile, as 
I have hinte d above, the Japane se are look 
ing to milk as the mean whereby then 
children may grow taller and thus be less 
at a disadvantage in the company otf tall, 


| 
miik-fed Americans. The Japanese have 
very few cows and a poor milk supply, but 
they are now employing American experts 


Drink More Milk 

Hence I want my fellow-countrymen, and 
especially their ¢ iildren, to Drink More 
Milk, and I greatly welcome the recent 
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formation of the National Milk Publicity 
Council (27 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.), under the presidency of Lord Astor, 
with this object. Consider that the Scottish 
figures for annual expenditure on whisky 
are over seven million pounds, but only 
something over ore million pounds for 
milk, and then contrast the condition of the 
children of Scottisn stock as one sees them 
in, say, Glasgow or Dundee and Toronto 
or Calgary respectively. 

Much of the milk sold in this country 1s 
dangerous and not really fit to drink. The 
last thing I desire is that our infants, 
especially, should be given such milk at 
any time, and more especially during the 
The Ministry 
of Health is now making splendid efforts 
to improve the quality of our national milk 
supply and to ensure that at jieast the public 
shall know wha: kind of milk it is drinking. 


warmer months of the year. 


Get the Best 

On that I have only to say that the 
better qualities of milk are worth the 
slightly higher price they command. The 
“erading ” of milk is by no means an 
anti-democratic idea, as some have supposed. 
It merely means that quality is proclaimed 
and guaranteed, and has to be paid for in 
this as in every other instance. In New 
York the difficulty has solved itself very 
satisfactorily. The people soon 
learnt that milk is, in terms of real food 
value, the cheapest ef all foods, and that 
the best qualities are the best worth buying. 


Ss 


poore! 


Hence, what has happened there is, first, 
that the largest quantities of milk (being 
the cheapest food) are consumed by the 
poorer classes, and, second, that the de 
mand for the inferior qualities of milk has 
come to an end altogether. So much for 
what can be done by intelligent and honest 
education of the public in matters of health 


My own Practice 

In the present state of our milk supply 
we must work for its improvement, but 
meanwhile the most generally applicable 
rule is a verv simple one. Every drop of 


liquid milk that enters my _ house is 





pasteurized, and this has long been my 
practice, which I believe to be th kest 


ra b] 
and accordingly commend to m 


my Teaders 


i 


Pasteurization means the prolonged heating 
of the milk at a relatively low temperature 


much below boiling point. 


o 


By this means 
the milk is rendered safe without being 


a 


spoilt in any way. The Health Com- 
missioner of Chicago informed me, during 
one ot my visits, that not a single drop of 
unpasteurized milk was allowed to be sold in 
that vast city. Our own Ministry of Health 
has very rightly taken steps recently t 


guarantee the public that milk 
pasteurized is really treated in the way | 
have described, the so-called “flash pas 
teurization ” being no safeguard at all, but 


a mere pretence of the real thing. 


Bottled Milk, Please 


Before being pasteurized the milk 


strained and whirled round in a machine 


called a centrifuge, which drives the foreig 


matter outwards so that it can be got rid of 


Then the milk is put into bottles and d 


tributed. Bottles are the only proper means 


for distributing milk, and our dirty systen 
of distributing “loose milk,” as it is called, 
should be wholly abandoned. 


The Question of Dried Milk 


Dried milk, imported from other 
countries, is a very valuable addition 
our inadequate national supply; and | 
especially welcome the large quantities f 
dried milk that come from New Zealar 
primarily for infants, but also for childre: 
and adults. They contain in them t 
transmuted sunlight in which New Zealan 
cows, unlike our own, are fed all the \ 
round, and thus help to compensate for 
lack of sunlight in our own winter milk 
My triend Dr. Altred 1} Hess, of ( lu 
University, New York, has shown t 
young animals fed exclusively on the m 
produced without sur light cannot. thr 
Here is another lesson fot 

I think I should be content with my 
and work if ever I could replace beet 
beer by sunlight and milk in the creed 


conduct of my fellow-countrymen. 
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H Mortimer 
Gatten FZS. 


HE the 
been several the 
sandpipers came. They came on hooped 

and trembling wings, and their wild, shrill 
es, at once the saddest and the most 
yous of all riverside sounds, rang up and 
own the stream that bright April morning, 
hich brought also the song of the chiff- 
haff, fresh as 
re lasting. 
Unlike most of hill birds, the sand- 
pipers were mated when they 


redshanks had 


weeks 


curlews and 


with us ere 


3 


apple blossom, though little 


our 
arrived. They 
as the curlews 
come, to and 
flats, and there to 
ute and marry, but they came in pairs, 
| forthwith each 


lid not come in great pac ks, 


1 the plovers had wheel 








ik along the rive 





pair annexed its stretch 
tstream, from which it drove all those of 


s kind who would have shared it. Some- 


vhere along that stretch thei 


nesting 
ities began. 





j My garden borders the stream, and each 


ar for so tar back as our memory goes 


1 pair of sandpipers have nested in the 
garden and regarded our stretch as theirs. 


he wonders whether the pair which came 


us year were the same pair as were with 


] c . 
S last, for certainly they seemed familiat 


vith the place. As of old, one of them, pre- 





nably the male, took his station every 
few minutes on the rail of the old wooden 
tbridge, and sat there bobbing and pip- 
ng, then off to the white rock below the 
cauld, thence to the top of the moss-covered 
t which marks our For the 
‘andpipers have recognized alighting places, 
mone to the next of which they fly, 
1 each year they observe these places as 
sacred to their possession, 


boundary. 


Thus, restless as a wraith of the wind, 
Male sandpiper flew 


Watch 


, up and down, 
lng the stream and the wood and the 





sky, while his persistent notes kept his mate 
informed as to the order of things. She, 
in the meantime, was moving shyly about 
the garden plot, conducting her affairs with 
the utmost secrecy, for she was looking for 
a favourable nesting site. So secretive was 
she, indeed, that even the keenest observer 
might have lost count of her during the few 
days that followed, but one morning I was 
busy at the bottom end of the garden when, 
within a yard of my feet, I saw the hen 
bird sitting motionless under the trailing 
arms of a strawberry plant. The bed all 
round littered with fresh straw, in 
which, sheltered from the sun’s rays by the 
plant, she had scooped out a little hollow, 


was 


and in it produced her four yellow eggs, 
beautifully mottled with darker shades. 


Large eggs they are for the size of the bird, 
and this being so, nature has moulded them 
to fit into a compact little 
square, so that the mother can cover them, 
for they lay in the nest with their sharp 


surprisingly 


points inwards, fitting so snugly that the 
whole clutch could be covered with a break- 
fast cup. 

As the bird slipped hur- 
riedly from her treasures, and with a wild 
call to her mate flashed like a ray of light 
down the stream. 


our eyes met 


In a little time, however, the hen sand- 
pipet the the 
household and to regard them as friends. 


came to know members of 
There she would sit, a little demure grey 
thing the trailing her 
bright eyes shining, and now and then she 
would peck at an insect. If disturbed by 
someone that she knew she would fly off 


among blossoms, 


to the moss-covered post, and there sit pip- 
ing for a while, but very soon, even though 
she knew herself observed, she would come 
quietly back to her nest and take her place. 
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I n this way—by tl { née 
hei Ct. id 1 ( ! 
prin tin ind 
them, that the andy 
place in the atte n 
to know them. 
One evening a strar , 
We vere seated on the Mii 
the gruntin ol he \ I : 
wood end, when 
came up to me, Wags I ; r 
down at. my teet. 1 
“What has he 1 
asked “What is it in | 
I put out my han 
LLOT s th in 
i It was the her pg 
he had quietly lifted h f 
I sense of dt 
Ot yurse the bird 
ind on being freed sl} 
and \ heard he pl 
No one could b ( 
been so gentle ind a 
was regrettable in that 
doubtedly forsake 
experience. 
Nothing of the ki 
for when I went 
hour*or so later the 
fully on her « 5, n 
ing¢ experien \ 
the old d un 
e, and having att 
» one tL he ( ’ 
n¢ 1 el hetl 
al | u | t 
plained to the re 
wavs 
c es t} 1] | 
on the nest, but | 
forsake his po nh 
garden gate. His ain 
to watch while I 
When the sandpip 
I do not know \\ 
call notes ringin 
find them still callin 
he ni ht the ld ( 
in piping p n - 
d re not so 
{ WR OD Cee ieee Not a living thing that escay 
VREYNOLOS 
n He i he 
‘*Often they would sit together on the the boulders at t! , : 
same boulder, the vole nibbling a marauder d 
husk, the iittle brown sentry preen- bed a change in | 
ing his feathers” . creep secret 
with a shril f i 
1O4 








id 


way deceiving the evil one. For he went 
to the place at which she had risen, and so 
passed her nest by. 
~The water voles, the sandpipers knew, 
were gentle folk, and often they would sit 
together on the same boulder, the vole nib- 
bling a husk, the little brown sentry preen- 
ing his feathers. And the water voles, for 
their part, regarded the sandpipers as 
friends, for the solicitude of the birds 
seemed to embrace all the quiet people who 
shared their foes. When, for example, the 
big ginger cat set out to stalk a young 
rabbit among the wild forget-me-nots at the 
water's edge, the male sandpiper went half 
mad with alarm, swooping several times and 
actually tipping the foolish little cony with 
his wings, but still it crouched; and as the 
ginger cat bore its victim away, it seemed 
that the notes of the bird took on a more 
plaintive tone “There! There! There!” 
Lutra, the otter, they knew of old, and 
though on the whole they seemed good 
friends, the sentry never failed to give the 
“beware” note when Lutr@ 


’ 


passed, For there are two } 
I 









sides to Lutra’s character, 
the hungry side and the 
peaceful side, but luckily 
Lutra is not often hungry. 
One still, sultry night in 
the month of May the sand 
pipers were more restless 


than I had ever before 


known them. They seemed 
be everywhere, as though 
the air were full of them 


under the windows of the 
house, back and forth from 
the wood end, while in 
their shrill notes was a new 
nsternation. We won 
Jered whether a hailstorm 
were coming, for heavy hail 
is a deadly enemy to the 
more fragile of the brood 
ing mothers of the wild, but 


next morning the cause of 


their anxiety was not far to 
seek, for the nest contained 
only empty shells the 


chicks were hatched! 
There are few things in 
nature more beautiful than 
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zephyrs might crush them, while their 
large bright eyes outdo the choicest jewels 
for brilliance and lustre. As soon as 
they are born they are ready to follow 
their mother, and thereafter, with her 
and their father as devoted attendants, 
they live a nomadic life. They have but 
one weapon of defence—their protective 
colouring, and an instinctive knowledge as 
to how to use it to good effect. So still do 
they crouch when danger threatens, so 
closely do they resemble the twigs and 
leaves and pebbles of their native haunts 
that the utmost care is necessary to avoid 
stepping upon them. 

I was fishing by the stream a day or two 
later when a “wounded” sandpiper got up 
at my feet, and trailing her wings, falling 
head over heels, tried to lead me off in wild 
pursuit. I saw the white ring on one of her 
legs, but the trick was an old one, and I 
refused to be led away. Making a detour, 
I avoided the place where her little ones 
were hidden, listening to her mate’s call 
notes all the time till they 
merged into the happy 
“A'l’s well” note. 

But welcome as_ are 
many of the voyagers 
which summer brings to 
these lonely hills, there are 
some whose presence we 


sandpiper chicks little 

balls of fluff, so beautifully 

and = delicately modelled REYNOLDS 

and pencilled that one ‘The male sandpiper went Drawn by 

Would almost fear the very half mad with alarm” awry Agyno de 
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could well do without, and since early April 


l had noticed a growing runway from the 
water's edge to the stick heap, and thence, 


wall, across the 


’ 


following fence o1 


+} 


garde n to 
ie stream again, thus cutting off the head 
land 
kach week found the runway more dis 
and 


other signs indicated that this was the path 


tinct, deeply trodden by muddy paws, 


wav of the least welcome of our visitors 


the summer rats. Hundreds of them come 


and go while the mild weather lasts, for 


haunts to 
they fol- 


saking the filth of their winter 


scavenge the woods, and alway 


low the water. 


One day it became necessary to 


remove 


the chicken and under it 


coop, 
bounded a huge 
the old 


{ " 
trom 


brown rat! Fortunately, 


retriever was at hand, though the 
rat fought like a weasel, and not being 


practised in the handling of such game the 
retriever was bitten several times ere he 
succeeded in dispatching the 

When it ining the 


larder, for apparently it had 


Varmint 


came to 


eXal rat's 


been living 


several weeks under the coop, it cleared at 
why if 
was that the sandpipers had been so restless 
that sultry night chicks 
hatched. For amone the re 


pulsive remains of the 


Jeast one secret, and we knew now 


when thei 


thers 


were 
, lying 
rat's larder, were the 
gnawed remnants of a newly hatched sand 
piper—the chick that 
, 


licht of day! 


had never seen the 


So spring merged into , and the 


had once more come to love 


surmet! 
is we were 
lost amidst the host f then 


kind. We become used to the 


own joyous 
sight of the 
things which daily gladden our lives, and it 


is only when we find that they are 


they have 


gone that 
we realize just what 


Let those 


been to us. 
who have no 


interest and no 
love for our wild birds go to live in lands 
where birds are not, and soon, very soon, 
they will learn that something is missing 


that somehow life has lost 
Yet, though our 
had flagged a little, it was ever a jov to 
watch them now that they had time to idle 
flight, 
prodigious 
presently to return on idle 
their fa 


a certain melody. 


interest in the 


sandpipers 


to watch them in their wild love 


banking, 
} 


speea, 


flashing, wheeling at 


wings to 
one of 
bask 


other's 


vourite rocks, and there to 


and sun themselves, 


rejoicing in each 


company. On certain” thunder, 
\ugust days it would seem that the whol 
sandpiper community went mad, for the 


} 


young were stronely a-win I 


Ww, and 





heavens, they were not birds at all, but 
wraiths of a ghost wind, to which d 
had 
specks ino the 
fled in 


and 


no meaning! Now wi ne by 





distance, hit and thith 


they their wild tl n dan 


evel that ld 


anon 
and 


{ 
E 


plaintive sad, yet so glad a 
mingled with silver laughter 
strcam, which for a thousan¢ 
it, as the old listen ever to tl ht 
the young. 

So s 


immer also lingered by, nd tl} 4 


| forest, the si ( 


adies of the 
to till he 


like the 


woods with driftit , flake 
queen of some child 

ing wide her silver coins. An 

on a dead still, breathl I a e he 
flyine bi 
heard others m4 eae 
belo At time 0. 


trumpet ca f th rf 


the sandpipers 
the house 
calling to thos 
heard the 
prophesying a change in 
we, too, pl yphesied a cl il nat tl 
mer visitors were leavil » 
stream would be silent 
own sphinx-like laughter, ar @) 
and mirthle ss that laus { il Her 
lint of ice is in the eddt 
laughte 

At midn ht Tow 
strikine the 
sandpipers were ill : ne. nt 
now, and high in the heaver | 
passing ovagers trol othe 
doubt our own birds were or Vi 
into the mystery of the n 
waters and great 
fragile things, to look uy 
and many lands ere the 
us if ever again 

Next morning | found | n the stor 
outside the 
This, then, Was ‘ 
bird had flown into the | : tle 
ceived by the shadow ot the 
it, and so the othe 
and left her 
Left her 


entered 


upon 


with us, 
into the ecret 
were for us, for now | 
bird's les the whit 
which i o little, there 
not to know, and when 
th old question \ un ul 


answe red, for the one vhich 








Two Viewpoints on a Subject Vital to Every Parent 


I—School as an Investment 


By Our Special Commissioner 


DUCATION has never been of such 
pressing significance as it is to-day. 
Good teaching has quite rightly be- 
come a fetish. The first obstacle encoun 
tered by a middle-class boy when he taces 
world is the question, “ Where were you 
school ?” It mav be followed by the 
searching conundrum, “ What public exams. 
ve you passed?” 
Broadly speaking, elementary education, 
ruelly costly as it is to the country, has 
hieved a great deal in elevating the stan- 
ud of learning among the artisan class to 
1 degree we are only just realizing. This 
ans that the middle-class boy has to attain 
a proportionately higher notch on the 
scale. Apart from purely classical subjects, 
he lad from the Council school in 1923 
‘nows as much as did the youngster who 
vas turned out from the grammar school 
venty vears ago, For the cleverest pupils 
nthe elementary grade there are scholar- 
ps at the secondary schools—a_ factor 


ich has curiously reduced the social level 
+ 


I these plac es, 


A Grave Problem 
In any event, the average middle-class 
parent is faced by a grave problem where the 
lucation of his son is concerned. On the 
hand, without being in any degree a 
b, he may regard as “horribly mixed” 
social type of scholars attending many 
tthe secondary schools, though the sylla 
s and the teaching are absolutely first 
lass in every sense. 
Looking further, it is just possible that 
there may be in the locality one of those old- 
‘ashioned “private” schools conducted fot 
the personal profit of an individual pro 
Pnetor, Such schools 
‘ety vertebrae of our educational system, 
we rapidly passing. 


as these, once the 


Each year the Govern- 


ment presses its claws more and more firmly 
not only into school affairs, but also those 
pertaining to the universities. 

Beyond the secondary and the “private” 
establishments there is practically nothing 
but the “public schools,” the majority of 
them of ancient foundation, some richly 
endowed, but very few of them existing for 
purely personal gain. And, even for those 
people living in the neighbourhood, how 
many public schools accept day boys? 

Along these well-trodden paths of fact 
paterfamilias gropes as he and the fond 
mother view the tousled head of a son just 
growing out of his first dame’s school or 
becoming too old for the little preparatory 
class he has been attending. 


oO 


A Case of Careful Budgeting 

Possibly, by means of an insurance policy 
effected during the babvhood of the young 
hopeful, cash provision has been made fot 
the most expensive period in his education. 
If there are no such reserves, and the bills 
have to be met out of current income, there 
is certain to be a great deal of careful 
thought and budgeting. 

What is the difference between keeping a 
bov at home and sending him to a_ board- 


ing school? To my way of thinking this 
is the crux of the whole question. Even 
then, unless actually forced so to do, I 


would not ask which proposal is the cheaper 
so much as which ts the better investment. 

When facing this problem father must 
remember that his son has, in any circum 
stances, to be fed and clothed. Mother will 
tell him that the average healthy boy con- 
sumes half as much again as an adult, and 
may actually suggest that, with Freddie 
away, she could manage on a weekly house- 
keeping allowance of at least ten shillings 
below the normal. 
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Of the actual wear and tear on the house’ begins the third week in § 
only passing mention need be made. With divided into three terms, 
i reddie’s laundry, Freddie’s mending and twelve weeks. ‘Thus, for thi 
freddie’s ceaseless incidentals on other teaching 


g, housing and feeding th 
shoulders, however, the domestic servant approximately {90—f2 16s. a 


proposition might quite well bear an altered actual period, but less than £1 1 


aspect. when spread over twelve 1 
tion to this, the boy has t 


What Day Schools Cost the sixteen holiday weel 


So far as day schools are concerned, the [ am mentioning a 


’ 1 ] 
termly fees could scarcely be 


ss than five for a specific purpose. | 
suineas, and might quite well be very much’ very average fee for a 


more, Of the expenses contingent to having school. There are act 

a boy at home detailed enumeration is lower fees—a few of tl 
neither possible nor desirable, but they may individuals. In such ca 
include tram fares, a season ticket, or th happen that annoying “ext 
upkeep of a bicycle for travelling to and on the bill; or even, 
from school. that the living is not so ¢ 

Each case must necessarily be a law unto’ At the schools I have in n ( 
itself, but the broadminded father, working nite known quantit; n 
along these lines, may easily ascertain the are for actual repairs 
cost of keeping an adolescent schoolboy at games kit called from 
home. He will reckon books, pocket money, medical attendance and n 
entertainments, sports, travelling, etc., normal allowance, an 
which, taken altogether, mount to quite a_ fixed rate of 6d. pet 
respectable sum over a given period. 

The whole point of making the calculation What a Public School Offers 
is that it may be used for the sake of com At such a school there 
parison with the cost of a public school fields, swimming facilities, S 
education. In many homes, especially for younger boys, and O.T.( 
where the servant question comes in for con for those of fifteen and 
sideration, it may be found that the added rifle range, school ho , 
cost of boarding school is so small that the laboratories, library, 1 
father wonders he has not gone more det ply on. The place would 
into the matter before. After all, a couple orthodox publ hool 
of hundred boys may be fed per head at a each house having its ow1 
much lower rate than a single youngster. would be big schor 

Obviously there are boarding schools of the music-room—and 
many grades. In the first flight there are tion that counts for so > 
academies where the sons of the upper ten Mater is concerned. 
may go at fees approaching £100 a term. 

Among the next grade, in perhaps a round The School Outfit 
score of well-known schools, the dues The school outfit 1 l 
amount to about /so a term. In my /30-a-term | 
the items on the clothe 
Schools for the Middle Classes their provision is n 

Outside this category, however, there are dogmatical. Briefly, 
up and down the country most excellent those articles necs 
public schools for the sons of middle-class boy to maintain a 1 
parents with inclusive fees of approximately ance. The worst asp 
{30 per term. These schools will be staffed one has to purchase s 
by graduates, many of them in holy orders. time, in small insta 
There will be a school chapel and school — have practically the sat thing 
chaplain. The curri m will be of the It is because the outlay 
best, with every opport ty tor the pupils period that it seems so 
to weather the Oxford and Cambridge loca As an example for t polr 
examinations take London matricu thing unreasonable in |} 
lation. in his trunk (cost 

Broadly, the school year (which usually clothes. one of them for Sut 
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ree suits of 
sit wn, an 
b ‘ boots o 
( > W 
rd unde 
( nes 
s¢ er 
1¢ ind wet! 
Lhe ild 
Fe Ci ke 
tthall, a v cate 
He might 1 ve ¢ I 
ng-room towels, and it 
lerably cert l ( Wo d 
becomt l wnel yt <l 
l-bound = tuck-box—but 
it is so formid , ap 
n the fac t 
to be assembled on ont day £ 
Money Well Spent What shall we Photo: Homes 
Thinking matters over in do with them? oT. rere 
yiew ot tiie Criie¢ n | ) 
lemands that w be made upon the next breakfast to get an extra hour at cricket, and 
generation, I am convinced that money the swimming will bring out his chest. 
spent upon } school education tor 
gia ctens hoy ie cach thorcushiy se ee ent Gee 


well invested. Personally, I 1 
of a bov being kept at home until he i 
twelve or thirteen years of attending 
a day school thai can be reached without a 
ta I am no believer in little 
fellows of nine being banished from the 
parental root to the tender mercies of 
matron at the prep. house of a pubh 


guing journ 





school 
-unless, of cours there | special cir- 
umstances, 
At the age 
ls ready to receive public school imprints in 


th 


he right vein. 


thirteen a healthy boy’s mind 


He is thirsting for friends 


f his own class, fellows who may remain 
dis chums all through life. H brain is 
just developing for the more rigorous tuition 
f the bigger institution, for evening 


“prep.” under the eye of a master instead 
of “home work” skipped or half done, for 
new subjects to be unfolded. 
Again, his body is ripe for gan played 
in the public school spirit. He will be able 
to stand the wear and tear of Rugby foot 
ball, of lone runs when the footer ground 
is Waterlogeed, boxing In 
he won't mind doing “first. prey 


summet! 
before 
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Spiritually, thirteen is perhaps the most 
impressionable age with the boy. At the 
public school he will find in the chaplain— 
the buffer state betwixt masters and boys—a 
real pal. He will learn to love the chapel 
services morning and evening, with the 
Hlead’s weekly sermon after tea on Sunday. 
Though religion will never be “rammed 
down his neck,” he will be drawn to it 
almost unconsciously. 

It is not half so much what the boy learns 
“atmosphere” that 
counts. It is far more the character-building 


at a public school as the 


than the teaching that makes the thrifty in 


vestment. Nice boys are made into nicer 


ones; disgruntled lads are brought up to the 
scratch; spoiled youngsters rendered less 


selfish. 


What a Good School can Do 

What a good school can do is to make a 
healthy body and build a healthy mind into 
it. The games teach sportsmanship—cften 
a deciding factor in commerce: the rivalry 
created by the house system fosters loyalty 
cause. <All that is best in the 
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young animal is brought to the surface; the 
worst side of his nature is crushed. 

In after life, out in the big world, a youth 
who has been to a good public school is 
stamped, hall-marked. He can appear to 
advantage in any company. He is neither 
self-conscious nor thrusting. Often he can 
influence employment because of the school 
he attended. If he comes on lean times 
there is almost certain to be an old boys’ 


association to which he will be a subscribing 
member that may help him financially ove 
the stile of adversity. 

\ boy of thirteen would in all proba- 


Il. The Iniguity 


By a Mother 


IKE any other woman, I am to be given 
the last word—before of THE 
QUIVER have their say! After perusing 

the article by Our Special Commissioner, | 
am glad that this is the case. 


readers 


He has writ 
of the 
His views are warped, his 


ten almost as an inspired apostle 
public school. 
arguments biased 


only when he is dealing 


with hard, concrete facts is he lucid at all. 


Never! 

Never, so long as I have any voice in th 
matter, shall either of my two sons go to 
boarding school. Why should these boys, 
whom I bore, nursed and reared, be 
snatched from me just when they are 
approaching their most charming age? Why 
should I, who taught them their first lisp 
ing prayer, pass their religious upbringing 
to strangers: Why should they be parted 
from me for two, three or four years, re 
turning to call me Mater, having lost 


their mother-love through seeing no woman 


other than a crabbed and sour old-maidish 


matron: 
Boarding school! 1 could cry its iniqui 
First of all, 


a charge approaching £3 a week at an ordi 


ties from the very house tops. 


nary middle-class place—and the boys art 


given margarine! | know. A youngster in 
my neighbourhood returning last term took 
in his tuck-box 6 lb. of jam, 6 Ib. of ma 


malade, a 2-lb. tin of golden syrup, a bottl 


of apple jelly and some bloatet paste In 
cidentally, he arranged with the boot bov t 
bring him butter every week from a farm in 
the vicinity. Why: Because the hool 
1¢ 





bility be drafted to lower school to begi; = 
with. He might spend a ter M 
the remove fo Phe t t fif s 
when there should bi me tar le in 
of what he is to do { 
will be promoted to uy 
the classical or the modern side In 
latter section typing | ‘ 
ing and similar busine I 
his way. 

Now, Mr. Pater, hi I dk 
a good case fot boardit ' 
investment, a rifice 
consideration ? 

° 
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boys undressing, washing, sleeping together. 
More hectoring here, under cover of dark- 
ness) Not an atom of privacy of any kind 
why, a boy can hardly call his little soul 


hisown! Compare this with a clean, neatly 
furnished bedroom and a mother’s hand to 


tuck in a loved one at night. The amount 
‘ of ragging that goes on in the dormitories, 


especially the baiting of timid, tiny fellows 
n their first night away from home, is too 
chastly to contemplate, apart from = any 
{ th ught of morals and still worse things. 
Personally, 1 cannot see that the teaching 
na boarding school is better than, or in- 
rior to, that of a day school. With the 
rmer, however, there is no chance for the 
ther to be in sympathy with her boy’s 
mental de velopment, 10 help him, to talk 
ver the lessons of the day, to share with 
him his home-work. When a _ boarder re- 
turns on holiday his studies are the last of 
his thoughts, and his parents have only the 
stilted, red-tapey report to tell them how he 
is progressing, what academic return he is 
rendering for the money they are lavishing 
ipon his education. 


Sacrificed to Sport 
In every public school teaching is sacri- 
‘don the altar of games and sport. The 
who cannot play well is dubbed a weed 


anda muff. There is far too much boxing. 
[he terribly strenuous work in the gym un 
mines many a constitution. The quieter 
i and far more respectable Association foot- 
bal! is thrown overboard for the rough, 
ferocious Rugby code almost everywhere. 
At cricket the little boys simply fag at 
the nets for thé amusement of pretects till 
heir limbs are ready to drop off with sheer 
shaustion. And those runs and paper 
hases in winter—mud-splashed from head 
toot, panting and breathless, socks down 
ver running shoes, shorts possibly soaking 
th drench ng rain, hatless—what benefit 


can six gruelling miles of this bring to any 
ill-fed boy ? 


Doleful Sunday 

So far as religion is concerned, the ser- 
vices in the chapel become just the hack- 
neved feature of the one day that is so simi- 
lar to all the others. They are like the les- 
sons in algebra or a turn in the carpenter’s 
shop, mere items in the week’s dull pro- 
yramme., As for Sunday, instead of being 
made bright and attractive, it is doleful and 
melancholy, There is just the same old dis- 
cipline. In the afternoon comes an aimless 
walk. There is the compulsory writing of 
letters, as if it were a punishment. How 
different from a Sabbath in the home circle, 
the happy time of family reunion! 

No, thrice xo—no boarding school for my 
laddies. Day school for them, after a good 
home breakfast. The week-end with me, 
joys and sorrows shared, character-forming 
according to my own ideas, the helpful 
softening influence of their sisters. 


Mere Ciphers 

Boarding schools turn out boys as if they 
were so many flower pots from one mould— 
and mediocre boys at that. Mothers by 
their influence make ordinary boys into in- 
dividuals with character and_ personality. 
There is something drastic and wholesale 
about the crude manner in which a_ boy 
passes like a cipher through a publie school, 
just one in a mob, a thing with a name 
and a number, to be pummelled by a pre- 
fect or thrashed by a master with or with- 
out the slightest provocation. 

One other word—to mothers and fathers : 
If you do not live near a suitable school 
that your boy can attend day by day, re- 
turning to the old roof tree at night, the 
sooner you move house the better. Never 
fall into the snare and delusion that a public 
school will turn him into a man, 








£5 FOR YOUR OPINION 


The above articles give two diametrically opposed points of view of a problem 


which many parents are facing to-day. 
them and give me their candid opinion. 


| want my readers to judge between 


A cheque for £5 will be sent to the writer of the best letter on this subject, 
and book prizes to all whose letters are printed. Do not write an essay—just 
say what you think as briefly and to the pomt as you can. Send to the Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, not later than Sept. 25, The 


Editor's decision will be final. 
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HARRY “HARPER | 


] than any other man in that ro¢ But who 

could credit it wi 1 { \ i ed t his 

HAT a frame so small, so meagre, so common, untidy clothes, 3 ird littl 
attenuated, could respond day by day to figure, his pretentious gestures, and ] 

the demands made upon it by a mental theatrical and foolis} mvstet He 
energy so terrific! That was the marvel to ruined ] ca ont hefore } eran ¢ 
me when I studied Simon Tuke speak And when he talked ! diloquently 


That he was one of the most wonderful men of the secret by which he. Sir luke. could 
in the history of the world I have long in- wipe at s off the face « he enrtl eve 
sisted, and I take the chance of repeating it alte the aspect of 1 » felt we 
here. Wonderful, yes; extraordinary, too; vant a Ne AY 


and also, in a way, inhuman . but let me to wo m¢ er f ou t ent d 
the tale into the Midla to visit § t his 
One should begin—though merely in passing laborat Sy 1 rat S Ll 

with that technical committee of ours during the disrevard either « ol 
the war. To us came inventors from tl peara It 1 an ucly structure of cor 
corners of the earth. Simon ‘luke came; but rupated iron. in 2 _ field which had 
not like others. Whereas many of them were onct en a footba , a & n himself 
diffident, he was truculent. Well I remember lived | » mechani one of , af cot 
that first sight, in our waiting-room, of a tavees which frineed the field | n of a 
figure which was, after the war, in that little sl : r who had « Sir 
greater crisis, to become historic—that weak had eold hia father’s busincas. ! tock. and 
little form in its tight-fitting, dingy frock- barrel t the latter’s deat] |, having 
coat, drawn up in a dignity so perilously near already bv incessant work take cientifi 
the ludicrous; that solemn, careworn face — deere ettled down to ck it his capit 
under the tall hat, much the worse for wear, while he p1 ited the quests which were } 
that he always insisted upon donnin: life-we ; 
Pathetic, dingy, unimpressive—such was that Bomathis went wroi ynite 81 
figure till you saw the eyes that looked from detail ith the first experiment he showed 
behind the big round spectacles Eyes like those cot ' nen of « "| nsented 
a child’s they were in their simplicity and to wait till the next dav t r: | 
directness of gaze; and yet, at the same time, n that was only partially 
they were eyes of amazing power All the w h. disrusted by the district d « 
man’s personality, all the tremendous energy them with a bad cold. they tw their backs 
of his brain, shone there in | eves. The “? ht t navt oxores ' 

were dark powerful, magnetic radiating a S f 1 Sime ¢ ; F N 
energy his puny lorm elied That wa that he ed to care | 3 t 
indeed, the para lox In | eve h om +} ] rlor 
impressive voice, Simon ‘Tuk iggested a to tl . fo t 
giant among men; but when one looked i or] | laborato1 | he | 
him as he shuffled along, drave b spure, — 

bent body which seemed always weary, one 

felt, somehow, that the man was an mpost t ll 

He increased the impressio wn t h 

by striving to overcome his pl il d Ti t that on Glad 
backs by an agevressivenes ot manne > ah Cit ‘ uld } t tal 
pleasing that people who micht } e helped find - » 4 { { h 
him took an absolute dislike to { ‘ ‘ ! 

Misfortune dogged } footsts t that hint 

tenacious spirit wa inbroke ‘) ‘ \ } ' I I 

mittee had him before the Hie hye n ft ’ { ‘ that time « that | 
browbeat them. He knew he had a er bra t t en than all the 4 I 
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The cloud seemed so insignificant when first 
it darkened our sky. I remember reading, one 
morning, With something like indifference, 
that there had been a violent earthquake about 
4,000 miles from England. One hoped the 
casualty list had been light: that was all. 
Even when succeeding reports came through, 
and the earthquake was located in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf of Mexico, one seemed to 
are no more than a lukewarm interest. We 
so many problems here at home. 

The public never dreamed that anything was 
wrong until, at the British Association con- 
ference, Professor Quinn, the seismologist, 
nade one of those statements, full of scientific 
phrases, which puzzle the man-in-the-street. 
Professor Quinn was not sure; but it ap- 
peared, he said, that the result of this earth- 
juake, causing the disappearance of several 
islands in the southern part of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the throwing up of a long moun- 
taiu-range connecting islets near the Florida 
coast, might have an influence on ocean cur- 
rents in the neighbourhood of the Gulf. We 
made what we could of that. One or two men 
in the club spoke wisely of the Gulf Stream, 
ut it was not until days later that the real 
low came. Ships had been out, it seemed, 
making temperature soundings and tests, and 
there was no shadow of a doubt but that the 
Gulf Stream had been altered in its course— 
that it had been diverted so far south it would 
not touch England at all now. 

What did this mean, though? I remember 
that a dozen or more friends, apprehensive, 
asked me that question between breakfast and 
lunch, and I can almost hear myself answer- 
ing in words which became a formula: 

“The Gulf Stream is really our hot-water 
system. After circulating in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and being heated by the sun, it flows 
cross to us and, warming our winds as well 
is our shores, gives us a climate which our 
uortherly position doesn’t really entitle us to 
at all.” 

One felt rather like a master with a class; 
ut the w iy they all exclaimed, “Yes; but 
” compelled one 





what’s going to happen now? 
to do the best one could. 

“Frankly,” I recollect continuing, “it looks 
f our whole climate must change. It’s so 
serious one can hardly realize it. Unless 
something can be done, and the prospect seems 
hopeless, it looks as though Britain is doomed 
to another ice age.” 


One felt the unreality of words when one’s 
stener interrupted excitedly : 

“But that means the finish of us! What 
about our transport? What about a river like 
the Thames? D'you mean to say that would 
e frozen over? ” 
“Undoubtedly Probably all the year round, 
too. It’s no use blinking facts. We're up 
against it All our progress, all our pros- 
perity, has been dependent on the warmth of 
this stream Nature has sent us across 4,000 
miles of water. And now she’s turned off our 
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hot water at the tap. With the Gulf Stream 
gone, and cold currents bearing down ou us 
from the north, we’re threatened by an icy 
grip that may send this island back to the 
rigours of a prehistoric ice age.” 


lil 


THE nation did not grasp the situation until 
Parliament, hastily assembled, met to hear a 
statement from the Prime Minister. Then 
everyone seemed struck dumb. It was one of 
those colossal disasters. For it appeared we 
were doomed. A new mountain-range—it was 
nothing less—had risen almost in a night from 
the bed of the sea and cut off that agency 
which alone stood between us and the terrors 
of the Arctic north. 

“TI am sorry to say I am informed,” said 
the Prime Minister, “that our winters will 
begin immediately to grow more arduous. 
They will grow longer. The temperature will 
fall lower than anything we have experienced 
before. We must be prepared, also, for the 
adverse influence of Polar streams which, now 
the protection of the Guif Stream has gone, 
may reach our shores.” 

There was a babel of questions. The Prime 
Minister, his face revealing the gravity of the 
situation, rose in reply. What were the 
chances? It was useless to delude ourselves. 
We were faced by something like national ex- 
tinction. That, and nothing less. The cli- 
mate threatened to grow so terrible that civil- 
ization could not exist in it. We might have 
to face a period when masses of ice, drifting 
from Polar seas, isolated us in a winter which 
persisted almost all the year round. 

There were amazed exclamations. It seemed 
too dreadful to be true. One member, speak- 
ing passionately, cried : 

“Do you mean to say that this great 
country is to suffer disintegration? What about 
science? What about mechanics? Surely with 
all our resources we're not going to sit down 
and await death? ” 

There was a roar of cheering. Then, quietly, 
the Prime Minister answered : 

“Everything possible will be done. We are 
having eminent opinions from throughout the 
world. But we are not fighting any human 
agency this time. We are opposed by the ruth- 
less forces of Nature. Such a convulsion has 
never happened since those mythical days 
when Atlantis is said to have been over- 
whelmed by a sudden cataclysm.” 

Of course, there were suggestions—some sen 
sible and some wild: suggestions for huge 
blastings, for submarine mines, for bombings 
from the air. But one gathered that such 
tasks would be rather to be compared with thi 
work of an army of ants trying to bore thei1 
way through a “hill-side. It might be done, 
but it would take so long that Britain would 
have been frozen before the work was accom 


plished. 
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IV 


Tuat very night—a night that seemed like an 
evil dream, with frightened, vacant-eyed 
Londoners pacing the streets—Simon Tuke 
came post-haste to town and presented him- 
self at my house. I had done everything I 
could for him on that previous occasion, and 
he had called on me once or twice for a chat, 
on one occasion meeting my fiancée Gladys, 
and arousing her interest to an unusual 
degree. By a freak Simon Tuke 
scented in her a personality sympathetic to his 


curious 


own. His tongue seemed loosened; his absurd 
mannerisms fell away He appeared less 
ludicrous a figure when he was talking to 
Gladys in the fatherly, protective way he 


adopted towards her 
L was not altogether surprised when I saw 
him emerge, his eyes bigger than 
wan, tired face, from a ramshackle motor-car 
which, it transpired, he had used up practic- 
ally every penny of his ready cash in hiring 
“Harding,” he 


ever in a 


exclaimed ponderously, “I 
must see the Prime Minister to-night. To- 
night, do you hear?” He rolled his eyes; 
then, tapping me on the chest, he exclaimed 
“The fate of this country depends on it.” 


That was how Simon spoke—as if he was 
acting in a melodrama; but his expression 
changed to one more human when he saw 


Gladys, who had been spending the evening 
with my mother, step from the drawing-room 
and come along the hall 

[ am not going to weary you with a de- 
tailed description of the doings, between nine- 
thirty and twelve, on that hectic 
Strings were pulled that could never 
been pulled at any normal time. T remember 


Gladys, who believed in Simon's cleverness in 


night 
have 


spite of the man’s exterior, ringing up the 
wife of the Prime Minister, whom she knew 
well, and pleading with her. The point was to 
get the Prime Minister to spare a 
so, at 
ceeded Gladys’s influence 
There was something in the air that night 
Round in a car I with Simon. I felt 
as if it was all But there was the 
Prime Minister in his library with the shaded 
lights, smoking a 


moment or 


once, to see Simon. Somehow we suc- 


mainly through 
went 
unreal 
slender cigar, and there, 
opposite him, his figure looking somehow more 
vigorous and imposing, was Simon Tuke. 
Simon’s air of suppressed irritation at the 
futility of ordinary people appeared suddenly 
him He forward his chair, 
without hesitation or embarrassment, and soon 


to leave drew 

he and the Premier were de p in a talk from 

which IT, little way in the shadow, 

seemed excluded as one of ordinary clay. 
Suddenly ‘Tuke sprang to his feet 


“Tlave I ked, “to show 
you an experiment 


St ated a 


permission, sir,” he a 


The Prime Minister nodded herenpon Tuke 
produced from a pocket in the tail of his coat 
a small heavy box of some dull metal, with 


electric screw adjustments on the 


top, and on 





one side a small mouthpiece like there 
a telephone 

“Permit said Tuke, putting this down 
on the table and going to a side cabinet and 
bringing back a long-stemmed wineglags, 

“This is not specially valuable, is it?” he 
asked 

The Prime Minister shook his head. 

“You would not mind it being broken? 

Again the Prime Minister shook his head, 
and drew his chair nearer the table 

“Watch, please,” said Simon 

He did something at the box. 
sounded from it which 
almost the 


is on 


me,” 


\ thin whir 
increased till it was 


painful to ear—like the high. 
pitched note of an angry wasp. Higher up 
the scale it went. Your ear seemed to feel 
rather than hear it. Then Simon turned his 


box a little, our eyes following him with an 
intense curiosity. That queer-looking mouth- 
piece was facing the wineglass, perhaps a yard 
away 


“Now watch the glass, please,” said he 

We watched, and as we did so that ear- 
splitting hum went up, almost incredibly, a 
note or two higher It seemed more like a 


throb in the air than anything else. And then 
the thing happened There was a sharp, sud- 
den “ping” from the direction of the wine- 
glass, and it fell to pieces before ou eyes and 


lay in broken, glittering shreds on the dark 
oak of the table 

Switching off a lever, Tuke turned quickly 
to the Prime Ministet 

* There, 


a demonstration on a 


sir,” said he, speaking rapidly, “is 
small seale of what can 
now be done on just as big a scale as one has 


the money and the machinery for 


* But * questioned the Prime Minister. 
“T call it the disruptive ray,” answered 
Simon. “That glass was a delicate mass of 


fine atoms, all coalescing and holding together 
lo shatter it IT must produce a vi 
air so 


ration in the 
so directed, and so controlled, 
that it reaches a pitch the glass particles can- 
not withstand 
flying 


intense, 


which, in a 
ipart, and causes the 
My ray can be large or small 
rated by an 
tion 


word, sends them 
vlass to collapse 

It can be gene- 
electrical 
which runs at 
attained before 
visible 


machine of my inven- 


a speed no machine has 
It can be projected in an 1in- 
which I now 
enormously powerful path ; 
Tuke raised an impressive finger! 

“everything that lies in the path of that ray, 
rocks, earth, trees, 
reduced to an 


beam can keep in one 


narrow, and, sit 


here 


buildings, 1s 
drifts 


stones, oO! 


atomic pow ler which 


away on the wind lightly as would a cloud of 
dust.” 
The man's eyes cwlowed ro my startled gaz 


it seemed almost ils though hi poor little body 


expanded, grew bigger, dominated that roon 
in which silence had fallen 
The spell was broken) when the Pren 
turned a thoughtful eye on Simon md asked 
“And these mountains the sea has thrown 
up—this Gulf Stream barrier?’ 
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“It fell to pieces before our eyes and lay in broken, glittering 
shreds on the dark table... . ‘There, sir,” he said to the Prime 


, 


a ; : : 
Minister, is a demonstration of what can be done 
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Simon took a step forward, his weary body 
tense, his gaze that of a mana inspired: 

“Give me the best laboratory in the country. 
Give me gear and things I ask for. Keep fools 
from bothering me, and ”’—he paused to draw 
breath—‘“there’s no mountain in the world I 
won't drill for you as easily as a half-inch 
plank! ” 

The Prime Minister seemed to hesitate. Then 
he pressed a button, and to the secretary who 
appeared said : 

“Summon another Cabinet meeting, Holmes, 
for early to-morrow.” 


v 


Simon got his great laboratory—the finest in 
London. He was placed in such a_ position 
that money was no object. But, embittered by 
previous neglect, he refused to unbend to 
other scientists, and his brusque way of treat- 
ing eminent men was scarcely likely to smooth 
his path. But he went ahead as he had always 
done, delicate in body aud ruthless in brain 
One thing about him I admired specially. 
Notoriety and adulation meant nothing to 
him, and as he was spending public money, he 
insisted that stage by stage his work should 
be tested, so that no doubt could exist as to 
the validity of his claims. How marvellous his 
results were nobody could gainsay; he silenced 
criticism by achievement. 

Stmon placed all his cards on the table save 
in one respect. He refused to divulge, or even 
show rough plans of, the enormously high- 
speed electrical mechanism which was the 
heart of the generating plant of the vibrating 
ray. He sent orders broadcast for the construc- 
tion of different parts of it; he deliberately 
onfused inquirers; and, when it came to 
issembling, he himself and two dour assistant~ 
who had worked for him for years in the 
country, undertook this critical task alone. 

For me, appointed by the Prime Minister a 
secretary to Tuke, the days passed in such a 
whirl L scarcely knew whether I was on my 
head or my heels. One intimate fact does 
stand out, though; in my memory. Gladys and 
[ had to postpone our wedding. I remember 
the admiration which mingled with my love 
for her when she made so little of the matter, 
urging me to think of nothing but my work 
for Tuke—in whom her confidence was _ re- 
doubled. Seeing how the little man was wear- 
ing himself out physically, she insisted upon 
his quarters being changed from an hotel to a 
quiet flat. Here ske was constantly and un- 
obtrusively exercising her sway, dropping in 
when we were at the laboratory to interrogate 
the servants, making suggestions even as to 
Simon’s diet, and satisfying herself that when 
he was resting no busybody interrupted him 

Even so, though, Simon’s great work—and 
Phe identally, th ruture ot the ‘ 1 land were 
imperilled by a ditlicultv which presented it 


elf as soon as he beg to generate ray 











considerable range and power They became 
ungovernable. Phey began to disintegrate not 
only anything they were f ed upon, but 
ilso the mechanisn which wa venerat , 
them. They began to destroy themselves , 
there came to be an incre no } : for th 
working on the apparatu ho might suffer 
exposure to these terrib! 1 

Simon’s face was haggard w]) he 
with this problem. Every moment, 
eating or sleeping, he was in the lal 
The Prime Minister's motor-car was 
sight in the quiet street beside th 
Not only he, but the nation, waited 
on tip-toe for tidings from that great b 
chamber where Simon t ed. I really bel 
that, for three or four days, the only pe 
who never lost faith in Sin vere myst 
Gladys, and the Prime Mi Fs 

[It was on a Saturday after , L reme 
that I was sitting in ft ter room at tl 
laboratory dealing with ‘I vast cor 
spondence. At a little elect stove 
corner Gladys was prepa Within t 
laboratory, bel id tl n 1 doors, Tuk 
was working with hi lent its 

Sud lenly there wa t | ‘ an eng 
outside. Che side door ed | the Prin 
Minister, interrupting | dt to his 
try house on the Surrey hills, st ed insid 


with an inguiring lift of t) 


Almost at that s 


1 try 
doors flew apart. A great ixt of heated 
surged out, and there betwi { doors 
white overalls stained 1 ed by ch 
cals, and his pale face el vith per 
tion, stood Simon Tuke 

From one to the other of 3} | ced, 
for the momeut with u eves Then | 
wandering gaze riveted itsel the Pr 
Minister. 

“Come,” id he in a tired 
beckoning us into the | ratory 

The heat almost took breath aw 
Far at the end of the ¢ t iit cham) 
clowed the furnaces wl - nd his t 
sitellites had been wei t a rs 
all sorts of alloy In t t re 
elf till it towered 
strange framework of met 

Scuttling forward ( Iv, his fat 
the moment = forcaotte s bent 
small heavy frame and l y rews 
duced aie dull-coloured \ f 
ibout a coup! of teet d quite t 
inches thick. Obvio y it ery he 
both his assistants cat rd to hel 
is he moved it. 

“There’s an answer I { almost ¢ 
question—if one can find it 1 Simon tot 
Prime Ministe1 “Te the answer 
science to my ray it ti-disrupt 

lloy With t f t r core ol 

ech d tht 

ine 
} el t I 





“Which means— 
Minister. | 
“Salvation for England, I trust, sir, 
auswered Simon ‘Tuke 


questioned the Prime 


” 


Vi 
fuixncs began to happen quickly now, like 
events on a fast-run film. 

Simon had indicated on the map an island, 
five or six miles from the newly-created moun- 
tain chain, on which he proposed to erect his 
apparatus; and to this island, while Simon 
still laboured in London, an army of men had 
been dispatched to lay massive foundations, 

Soon—almost incredibly soon, once the re- 
sisting alloy had been discovered—Simon was 
ready with his mechanism; whereupon there 
wag a turmoil of departure. A large, swift 
cruiser was at our disposal. All the resources 
of Government were, in fact, at our com- 
mand. Simon himself watched the creat crates 
containing his machinery come aboard. Then, 
going below to bed, he slept for many hours 
the sleep of an exhausted man 

Meanwhile I, with Gladys and the captain, 
paced the deck above as the big.cruiser drove 
her lean bow through the waters of the Atlan- 
tic. Fond in a freakish way of exercising 
power, Simon had acted like a despot in regard 
to the addition of Gladys to the ship’s party. 
She herself had asked to come and had been 
refused, officially, with much politeness, where- 
ipon Simon, heariug of it, threw up his work 
for the moment in a tearing rage and tele- 
phoned to Downing Street, demanding to speak 
at once to the Prime Minister and declaring 
that unless my fiancée was permitted to do 
exactly as she pleased he (Simon) would simply 
“leave the country in the lurch.” Whereupon, 
in something less than half an hour, a Down- 
ing Street messenger was on Gladys’s door- 
step, with a letter in the handwriting of the 
head of the Government himself, giving her 
the freedom of that ship or of anything else. 

The scenes of our swift voyage fade now in 
my mind, leaving clear-cut and dramatic the 
evening when, shadows gathering, Simon and 
iis silent men left the ship, making across in 
‘ little motor-launch to the island on which 
stood, in a long, single-storied building, the 
mechanism of the disruptive ray. And that 
scehe Was rendered the more impressive, the 
nore tremendous in its significance, because 
there in the near distance, towering black and 
threatening across the sky, was that mountain- 
chain which Nature had thrust up wantonly to 
tob Britain of its war ming stream, and against 
Which Simon—so utterly insignificant, ) 


aly, physic- 


in face of such mighty forces—was to pit 
the product of his brain. ~ 

He had refused, peremptorily, to have any- 
- on the island save his two picked men. 
“Tell these others, Harding said he, just 
— land came in sight, “that this power 


' 4 
“mM how going to unleash is far ereater than 
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any I have dared to develop hitherto. I am 
like a lion-tamer faced by a beast that has 
never been caged before. The anti-disruptive 
alloy, with the directive and control gear, 
should do their work; it is as certain as any- 
thing can be scientifically. But 5 

And he flicked his thin fingers with a sudden 
lift of his eyebrows. 

There were protests, of course, when I an- 
nounced Simon’s decree; but he was adamant, 
and the next picture I have is of these three 
ultra-modern heroes, like knights of old, buck- 
ling on to themselves armoured garments of 
Simon’s dull metal alloy, and walking stiffly 
towards the gangway on their almost incredible 
adventure. Even in that strange scene there 
was a touch of humanity and of romance, be- 
cause Gladys, hastening to Simon with a 
smile which screened her inner fears, insisted 
upon helping him with her own nimble fingers 
in the adjustment of straps that held his gear 
in place. 

And then came that last glimpse of Simon 
in the stern of the motor-launch, receding in 
the twilight, his face pale and his eyes sombre, 
clasping on his knees the queer, diver-like 
helmet of metal he would don when in close 
proximity to the ray. 

Out of sight they stole, the “chug-chug ” 
of the launch engine sounding faintly, and 
then there was a silence, a hush, that made one 
shiver. 

We gazed across at the dark speck of the 
island, from which all engineers and workmen 
had long since withdrawn, and beyond it to the 
darker shadow of the mountains. And as we 
stood, each trying to find something to say, 
and yet dreading the banal, a faint point of 
light glowed suddenly on the island in a win- 
dow where the machinery lay, and we knew 
that Simon and his men were ashore and at 
their eerie work. 

Any other man but Simon, ruthless utterly 
towards himself and others, might have had 
some human hesitation about putting his whole 
great theory to the test. What he actually 
did, without a word, was to walk between the 
generators to the master-switch, and turn thi 
on with one resolute movement of his crafts- 
man’s fingers, those two shadowy assistants of 
his taking up their places for what—for all 
they knew—might in a second or so mean 
death in a swift annihilation. 

We, cruising gently through the outer dark- 
ness, heard first of all a low, sleepy drone, 
which came and went so fitfully on the wind 
that we were uncertain whether we heard it at 
all. But, as Simon the magician worked up 
his mighty power, that note went higher, as 
it had done in the Premier’s library, till now 
it was filling not a room, but the whole of the 
empty sky. It was not until that moment, 1 
think, we realized the colossal forces this man 
had set at work. Those great throbbing, 
emanatine wave-like from the island, cam« 
quicker and quicker on each other's heels till 
they merged imto a vibration which seemed 
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almost to disintegrate the very atmosphere we 
breathed. And that drone, at first unaggres- 
sive, like the slumbering murmurs of a giant, 
swelled till it took of 
primeval power. 

Human ears had heard nothing like it be- 
fore. The beneath us trembled. Our 
hands as they clasped the rails seemed to 
feel something more than mere vi- 
bration fundamentally dis- 
ruptive. It was as though some atomic change 
had begun to take place in what lay actually 
beneath one’s fingers. 

Food that night, on that ship of ours, was a 
mundane question almost to be ignored. We 
munched sandwiches on deck, with hasty dis- 
jointed words, peering into the curtain of the. 
dark, and detecting always, in the clangour 
from the island, a note of greater intensity as 
Simon speeded up his generative gear. 

We could hear, but could not see, and 
so it was till the long-coming dawn, and we 
eraned through an 
almost dreading, we knew 

“Look!” cried Gladys suddenly, gripping 
my arm, her keen eyes roving from the island 
to what lay beyond. Her rising above 
the surgings of sound, reached others besides 
myself, and a little group of us stood spell- 
bound, there on the deck, 
eyes had seen before. 

How can I tell you? How can I describe 
it—that miracle taking place in the gather- 
ing day? 

Between the island and the gauntness of the 
mountain-chain there played something which 
was practically invisible, and yet which caught 
and held the eye. One might liken it to that 
queer elusive movement in the air which comes 
when heated currents 





on a _ note savage, 


ship 


insidious 


something more 


we 


mist, 
not what. 


ebbing expecting, 


voice, 


seeing something no 


above 


rise deserts or 
sandy plains. It was like a sort of faint 
“bubbling” of the air—a_ ceaseless, tiny, 
changing movement. That, and that alone, 


told of the immensity of the directed, focused 


power of sheer destruction which Simon was 
now playing on the vast, uprisen masses of 
earth it was his purpose to remove 

And—a piece of alchemy gargantuan—he 
was actually moving or dissolving them. Of 


that there was no shadow of a doubt, though 
we on the ship still doubted the evidence of our 


vision 

Above the serried ridge, on the highest of 
the new-made peaks, hung what at a first 
glance might have been a very dark, curiously 
low cloud. At one moment it seemed to rest 
almost on the peak Then it rose a trifle 
Then again, and this revealed its nature, an 
eddy of the wind which was strenethenine 
with the day blew it sideways and left th 
mountain-top exposed—or, to be precise, what 
just before had been ain ountain-top For 


when our astonished gaze penetrated that veil 
we saw that this peak was a peak no longer 
It was crumbling, dis ippearing, 
disrupted on the wind ! 

It the 


blowing away 


was—and words were not mine, but 


It 


( 


those of the least imaginative of the onlooke 
“like watching the beginning of the end o 
the world 
Black, 


heavy earth was there one 


instant 
hundreds of thousands of tons of it: and th 
next we saw it rise in a dark, obscuri) 


powder which, after it had drifted on th 


wind, left us looking through great ragged 
widening fissures into clear air beyond 

Not one of us could speak s the licht 
strengthened and this wizardry lay even mor 
plainly revealed. Words would have been idl 


as we watched that mountain eaten away and 


blown to the winds. Inewxorable it was. There 
was the soughing, ceaseless throb of th 
machinery on the island. There was the lower- 
ing, drifting cloud of crumbling earth. Ther 
was the growing, widening chasm in th 
mountain-chain It was as though, standing 
there at gaze, one saw the hand of time 


qui K- 


ened so amazingly that a year’s work was done 
in a day, and that of day in the passing of 
a moment 

Reluctantly one or other of us left the 
bridge, o ily to return aga ind so the day 
wore on till the wind dropped and such a pa 


gathered over the mountains, and hung ther 


brooding, as blotted out our view of the vast 
remorseless cleavings of Simon's terrible ray 

With that loss of vision the strain began t 
tell upon us. Our heeds ached from the piti 
less vibration. We begga to feel listless 
apathetic A heavy oppressic rathered up 


even when towards evening 


us, and the cry 
went up that the motor-launch was coming of 
from the island, they we weary eyes wi 
turned in its direction Satiated by wonders 


we felt nothing else could stir 


us; but there 

as it happe ned, we were wro1 

It was the haste with which the boat moved 
that suggested at first that something was 
wrong Also, when one ot the officers focus 
it throuch his glasses, he reported that Sim 
and his two men were turning repeatedly, as 
they sped towards u to look back at the 
island 

Yet the rhythm of the n nery still went 
on. What, then, had happened Why h 
Simon departed while his engines still 1 
Our headaches forgotten now, our lassitud 
gone, we thronged again to the rails On the 
came, the little vessel throwing a furrov 
water on either side of its be and soon 
became apparent to the naked eye, as t) 
drew nearer, that Simon, who sat at the til 
was turning his head constantly to look ba 
ward. Yet we on the ship saw nothing, he 
nothing, save the monotonous throbbing 
those distant machines 

It was perplexing, disquieting Wi 1 
brains which grew bewildered when, the | 
close under our stern now, we that S 

at in his strange cea t} vat 
hand, and that after a glance over his showd 
towards the island, his eyes turned 
the face of this watel t i 
ing the seconds before t ! 
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And so in truth he was, though that we did 
not know till—but let me tell you the thing 
as it happened. 

Up over the side they came, Simon moving 
jerkily in advance, his face white with the 
pallor of exhaustion, and yet with those eyes 
of his still dominant. 

When we sprang towards him he waved us 
back, peering down again at the watch in his 
hand, and then, with a quick, abrupt move- 
ment of his arm, indicating that we should 
look not at him, but at the island beyond. 

We turned to do so mechanically, not know- 
ing what to think. 

The island was there, with its curving beach 
cluster 





and of low buildings on the hill. 
Nothing was different. The machinery still 
ran; and, more bothered in our minds than 


ever, we were turning again to Simon when, 
with no more sound than the distant grating 
of a badly-changed gear, that entire island— 
beach, trees, hills, and buildings—simply van- 
ished from our gaze in one nightmare flicker 
of dissolving outlines, and left nothing behind 
it but a turbulence of foam-flecked water. 

It was astounding, stupefying. One simply 
stood there agape—horror-struck. We, the 
ship, the very things immediately before our 
eyes, seemed to take on a weird unreality, as 
though all might vanish in a nameless chaos. 

And it was through this spell of stupefac- 
tion, when, virtually, you might have heard a 
pin drop, that Simon’s voice came to us, dry, 
precise, even at that moment completely with- 
out emotion 

‘Four hours ago I discovered, as I had 
thought might be the case, that the anti-dis- 
ruptive alloy was beginning to show metallic 
fatigue; that the intensity of the vibration 
was beginning to render it ineffective. Yet it 
was necessary, of course, to continue the moun- 
tais removal up to the last possible moment. 
We did The delicacy of the calculation 
lay in estimating just when the inner core of 
the alloy would fail, and the ray-force ewing 
inward and disintegrate not only itself but 
everything in its neighbourhood. We worked 
to a final time-schedule of minutes only, and it 
was my plan to have turned off the power, and 
so prevented complete destruction, just before 
we left the island. But when I approached 
the main switchboard the work of disintegra- 
tion had already begun, and the connexions 
were so deranged that the movement of the 
levers produced no result. Thus both the 
plant and the island have been reduced to im- 
palpable dust atoms. However, the final frac- 
ture was sufficiently long delayed, as you will 


” 


so 


see 
Simon took a nearer the rail and 


pointed away in the direction where, the wind 


step 


having risen agwain, we could see against th 
sky the line of the mountains. Right throuo} 
them, and into the Gulf beyoad, was a great 
gaping channel, immensely wide and clean-cut. 


through which the waters were already flow. 


ing. 
“One would have liked,” observed Simon 
mastering his growing weakness by a ¢loy 


articulation, “to have deepencd 
widened that channel; but 
to the ordinary processes of e 
point is that the Gulf Stream, no longer jm- 
prisoned, can be made to resume its course. 
and =i ; 


and slight] 
i > 
we can leave t} 


Th 


gineering 


What more he might have said, } ing hi 
words with painful care, I do not know, bi 
cause at that moment exhausted natw 
triumphed and Simon, first falte ¢ and th 


failing, would have dropped to the deck in 
dead faint had I not sprung 
caught hie tottering figure. 


forward 


<SJo 
Does one want to say more? Yes, just this 
Simon was right. His work, at the risk of a 
awful death in those last few hours, 
and truly done. The erection of a dam insid 
the Gulf, and the dredging of the channel cut 
by that terrible ray, brought back the Gulf 
Stream to the course it had followed before 
and so preserved the climate of these 
But Simon himself lost the 
affair even before our cruiser reached England 
He literally spurned } refused 
eurtly, all honours and distinctions. A casl 
surplus he had from the offici 
construction of machinery 
Premier and ‘Treasury 
return it--he divested hin 
the purchase of a 
ear as a gift for my 
in it to the church 
himself to her 
compelled subsequently to escape by a rea 
door in order to avoid a host of pres 
photographers; and it l 
a narrow , reporters In 
that Simon shook his head contemptuo 
“This last business—pah ! Destructi 
all. Turning earth into primeval dust. But 
what would you say, my boy, 1 I told y 


Was wel 


isl ids, 
interest in whe 


ovations; 
vote 
refused by bot 
he 


14 f 
‘ I 


when offered t 
promptly by A 
luxurious limousine motor- 

wife Glad | 
in 
after our wedding, being 


order to presen 


Was w) 





passage 


that in the winds blowing across these isla? IS 
in one fortnight there is enough imprisoned 


power, if one can only capture and use it as 
now intend to do, to run all the machinery 


the country for an entire year 


His eyes glowed; he was impatient to get 
back to his laboratory All else—even - 
plaudits and gratitude of a nation—was 101 


gotten in a great new quest 
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ith a wife having a man 


wood ¢ r comes out 
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ng field, had ended in 


ent to half a dozen 
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she needed a man 
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LIBPUSON, 


sire for such friendships, and that, even if 
they had, usually placid hushands would 
suddenly assert authority and make thes¢ 
relationships impossible. 

This is a problem for the young, and 
that a great many people regard it as a 
problem came home to me acutely a few 
days ago in a frank conversation I had with 
a young married man. 

“What do you really think about E.’s 
friendships?” he asked. FE. is his wife. 
I made no reply, encouraging him to con- 
tinue. 


Rather Worried 

‘E. and I eect on perfectly together,” he 
went on. “But I’m rather worried. It 
didn’t seem to matter ich when she played 
golf or dined indiff itly with men. Now, 
however, she is specially friendly with a 
man we both like; he is about the house a 
great deal. You know that I am a night 
worker and don’t want FE. to stop at home 
simply because I can’t go out with het 
But—-I feel uneasy.” 

Now, the problem of this young husband 
was plain. He trusted and loved his wife 
He did not want to appear jealous, spoil an 
innocent friendship by the suggestion that 


it was not innocent. He felt that would be 


insulting to his wife and to his friend. Yet 
he was uncasy. He was 
the future. 


euely afraid of 


He would I ive been very glad 





indeed if some circumstance had taken the 
in out of the neighbourhood in which 
+} ll lived 
Ife had no past experience on which to 
draw, for he and his wife had not been mat 
ried more than a couple of vears, and this 


was her first intimate friend. 

Well, I suggested to him that he should 
-ome to some conclusion by studvine the 
ives of people he knew, but that didn’t help 
because he had not until then been inter 
ested enough in the problems of moflern 


a we cre to make opservations 


; 
i 
' 


THE QUIVER 


I had to tell him then that my experience 
had been that 90 per cent. of such friend 
ships ended disastrously. 

Not necessarily in the Divorce Court, but 
somehow or other they had ended. And 
this is the real problem: Must such friend- 


ships end disastrously ? Is it impossible tor 


a married woman to enjoy a decent friend 
hip with a man, for a married man to enjoy 
decent friendship with a woman? 
My answer to these questions is “ No.” 


} 


Lhe tarlure t 


of such friendships, often as it 
happens, is not inevitable. It happens be 
cause so Tew pe ple have courage to tackle 
the problem honestly. It happens because 
vomen do not sufficiently know their own 
temperaments and are incompletely edu 


ated in psychology. 


The Moment to Give Him Up 

The moment that a married woman feels 
that a man friend is essential to happiness 

the moment to give him up. 

In a happy marriage it is true that each 
When you hear a man 


say of his wife, “She is my life; I don’t 
> 


is the other’s life. 


know what I should do without her,’ 
Your child, with its 
individual growth and wishes and _ plans, 


you 


know that it is true. 


can never be your life as your husband is. 

That is the essence of marriage, and that is 

why it is dangerous to allow any man but 
ul husband to be esse ntial to vou. 

to bi iccessful only if she is sufficiently 


be able to give them 


\ married woman's friendships are likely 


detached from them to 
up without the wreckage of her life. 


A Perilous Friendship 
If a friendship is allowed to proceed on 


ch lines that it becomes almost part ot 
the daily life of a woman, it is a perilous 
relationship. \ woman who enjoys such 
friendship is technically innocent, prob 
ably a model of discretion, but she is essen 
lla disloval to her husband, more so, l 


kK, than the woman whose imp ilse of the 


ynent leads her to commit a folly which 


take a concrete instance. You 
get a woman who is intensely interested in 
music married to a man who cares nothing 
about it. On the major interests of their 
life they are perfectly agreed, but in thi 


particular hobby the wife finds her husband 


Is unrespons! So she shares her hours « f 

music with a man who is also an enthusiast 
Such a f endship, managed on common 
I n ' he 1 pel anent ple ’ re t 


two people and give no cause for anyiet 
to the husband. But suppose that the man 
were for ever coming to the house to 

over some new song, suppose tl wife were 


to allow these meetings to become so fre 
quent that they were 
friendship would inevitab play 
important part in the womal te that she 
would be unable to live happily with 


The husband objects. Phere Ss a quarre 


The woman realizes that if she d n 
wish to end her marriag: she 

the man. She does so, tt I art 
What a sordid little tra iy ! \nd | 
pitifully wasteful that a 
should ever hav been al ve 

such a wretched position ! 

What about the Husband ? 

Sut what about the attitude of the } 
band? 

1 do not imagine that in these 
are many men who obj¢ nciple t 
the right of a wife to cl e her ow! 
friends. At any rate, they « n 
these objections effecti Phe passionate 
jealous man is so utterly ut nable 
he usually object a 
friendships with other w 
object to her friend 
dared to make thet , an hen | 
the married woman and |} 
picture her not as the victn fan uni 
abl man jealou 
honoured wife of 
tolerant view and | i 

We can, theretore, lk 
out of it altogether. 

But the attitude of the re nable husban¢ 
matters enormously. I tl f 
take which many wive 
friendships with men 
foreground or too much i I 
The 1 t reasonable husband t fee 
clined to object if the 7 F fa de 
love hor l pt t 
men, \W na 
t] »~h pitality | ! I 
dry than ar en Pe 
ol nership which 
wo n that make n 
ho pitabie tl in men n 
usually re con 
house than is a \ i 
that an wit not 
! embe 

The friendship } 
the background ‘ I 
} band Ni n 











THE MARRIED WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIPS 





has made a friend of a man he does not 
know or Whom he knows only slightly All 
these friendships should be made as normal 
as possible, and any suggestion of secrecy at 
once brings in the destructive clement and 


the sense of embarrassment and of con- 
straint. 


The Other Man 

Then there comes the attitude of the other 
man. Perhaps it is not easy for a perfectly 

4 = mated wife to realize that her affection for 

aman friend may be full of dangers for him. 
To my mind there is nothing more distaste- 
ful than to hear young, attractive married 
yomen boast ot their conquests. 

“Reggie and I were such good friends, 
hen he fell in love with me, and, of course, 
t had to stop,” is a type of remark I have 
heard again and again. And when I hear 
such remarks I almost always know that the 
yoman in question made it very easy for the 
man to fall in love with her, that her vanity 
vas pleased when she discovered his love, 
and that her little account of the abrupt 
parting was repeated with pride to more than 
ne friend. 

This gratification of a woman’s vanity 
as ended many friendships, and it is 
rious that in a lesser degree such vanity 

iid exist in the characters of women 
iom one would regard as above it. I 

e heard an American business man speak 

thingly of his wife. 


; “T shouldn't mind if Conn had one 

lecent friendship with a real man,” he 

growled; “but she has dozens of puppies 

following at her heels, and she isn’t con- 

| / tent till they're all head over cars in love 
+} 


h her. Then she chucks them.” 


Playing with Fire 


That is true of some women, I know. 
These are women who are incapable of 


\ iendship, and who do not want it. There 

I the danger, howeve r, that women who 
ld not deliberately pain anyone may be 

' ed by vanity into allowing a man to think 

le at he may make a de claration ot atfection ; 

e d this plaving with fire is the surest way 
ending a friendship between a man and 

is Woman, or of wrecking a hitherto happy 
lage, 


1 


a safety valve for a married woman in that 
she appreciates the man she married all the 
more for having some knowledge of othet 
men, 

Forbidden fruit is always the most fas 
cinating, and the intolerant husband who 
forbids a wife to have men fricnds, or who 
endures them with bad grace, simply creates 
an atmosphere in which an ordinary rela- 
tionship is made to appear abnormal, and so 
more interesting. 

“Dickie is a dear, and I like to have him 
for a friend, but the more I see of him the 
more glad I feel that I married Teddy,” a 
wise young wife said to me a little while 
ago. And that, surely, ought to be the 
attitude of the married woman towards het 
friends. Where such an attitude exists there 
can be no danger in a friendship. 


Refreshment 

As to the positive good which may be got 
out of these friendships, perhaps their power 
of refreshment is the greatest. Most of 
us are crying out for a greater variety in 
our lives—new experiences, new interests. 
Friendships do open the doors to discovery. 
To many women contact with a new mind, 
or the renewal of contact with some familia 
mind, is a delightful experience, and to shut 
out all friendships with all men _ becaus 
you are married to one man is to cut out of 
your life something tt is good and may 
be beautiful. 

Some of the best friendships in the world, 
whether between men and men, _ between 
women and women, or between men and 
women, have been kept alive and vivid and 
beautiful with the exchange of one lette1 
and one visit in twelve months, and often 
not that. 

Everyone knows how delightful it is sud- 
denly to see an old friend from whom we 
have not heard for years, to know that in 
one moment the gulf of time has been 
bridged, that the friendship has in a flash 
been taken up exactly where it was left years 
and years ago. 

It is perhaps a mistake we all make to 
think that the strength and value of a 
friendship depend on the constant intet 
exchange of letters and of visits. A woman 
friend may be an inspiration to a man 


it Bearing these points in mind an intell though he sees her only a dozen times in 
e gent, common-sensical married woman ought his life; a man may well be a real friend 
be able to enjoy her frie ndships with to a woman though he be five thousand 
in Nn, gettine and giving happiness trom miles away. The value of any friendship 
5 het ~ survives the times of meeting or it would 
\ normal fri ndship with a man is often not be friendship 
1007 
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An account of the remarkable discoveries that have recently thrown light 
on the ancient city of Abraham. 


HE splendour of the recent discoveries 

in Egypt has rather overshadowed the 

work being carried on at Ur, a work 
which may have more far-reaching results 
han the Egyptian excavations. This is 
probably due to the fact that Ur is out of 
the way of the tourist and Press photo- 
grapher, and we are compelled to wait for 
such information as the busv workers can 
send to the outside world. 
As one of the few identified places men 


tioned in the book of Genesis, Ur compels 








ur attention, and its past history, and that 
the land in which it was for so long a 
leading city, \ additional interest to the 
Ur discoveries Already a great deal has 
been broug! light that 1 f vrea 
interest, and it is confidently expected that 
better things are yet to come 
Abram, so the story tells , started out 
rom Ur, and if modern research has given 
is no further details of Abram, it has at 


east shown us why some of the broad facts 
f the Bibl tory, often « 





idered as 
nerely incidental, may be accepted as true, 
and may also point the way to still ¢ 
enlightenment 


reater 


Throwing Light on Ancient History 


Two hundred years ago it was not known 
why Abram should follow ie particulat 
route given n the Bibl n his eTeat 
journey, and the possibility of there being 
aly connexion between Ur, Haran and 


Lgypt was probably never understood. The 
higher criti ] 





hose days would probably 


have accounted for the unidentified places 


with that all-sufficient word “allegory,” 
explaining that Ur was symbolical of earth, 
Haran of conversion, and Ke. pt of heave n. 
Fortunat ye. now know better than 
Ss, and } \ | » more information 
hich t} lieht on mM of the 
Bible storic it} 


have a never failine 


How far back into the remote past the 
story of Ur would take us if we could but 
reconstruct it, is a matter for conjecture, 
We already know it was a powerful im- 
perial city, and probably a seaport, for the 
Persian Gulf extended almost to its walls, 
until pushed back by the Euphrates’ mud, as 
long ago as B.C. 3700, about the time of the 
fifth dynasty of Egypt. Of the great rulers 
we know several: Naram-Sin, Ur-Engur 
and Gudea were mighty men holding sway 
over vast tracts from Elam (Persia) to 

} 


Kevpt. Ur-Engur tells us that he took a 
journe from “the lower to the upper 
ountry,” a probable re mm for which we 


shall see later, and the written records, 
statues and other 





already found prove 
} 
l 


that in those remote davs the inhabitants 
f Ur and the suri ling country were 
ereat people with a hichly develoved art 
great | ple with a highl ( sloped art, 
literature and science. It is not intended 
to enter into a history of Ur, as that has 


been done, and will be done again by far 
pens, but there are still one or two 


points which we may touch on with interest. 


A Visit to the Famous Ruins 
Some months 


a friend 
were able to visit the famous ruins, and 


the writer anc 





the hundred and twenty miles 
h and Ur. 
The most intcresting feature of Ur is the 


Temple of the Moon, the ruin of which 


of desert railway between Busra 


| } } } } 1 


stands like the head of a lion couchant from 
the body of the mound, roughly twelve 
hundred yards long by a thousand wide. 
rhousands of years ago this temple was thi 


great glory of Ur, for the city was sacred 


if 


The primitive mind naturally turns 


clemental worship, and the people of Meso- 





is way. 


or powert 1] mountains to fill the mind with 


grandeur, no mighty forests, but only great 


1OOg 
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Ancient Well on main caravan 
route across N. Mesopotamia 


areas of flatness. By day a terrific sun, a 


When 
in his power a smiter before whose wrath 
all hide; when annoved and hidden the 
bringer of cold and flood. A very primitive 
mind would not go beyond this, but mental 


god in leed, but only to be feared, 


} 


expansion demanded something more, some- 
; ; 


thing less harsh, and what better than the 
moon? After the sweltering heat of the day, 
the gentle light of the moon; the first thin 


crescent becomes something to long for, 
something to love, a god still with power 
to strike yet possessing something beyond 
mere terror. Whether this accounts for the 


moon cult does not particularly matter, 


though it seems a_ possible explanation 
Anyhow, moon worship became general in 
the Near East n the remotest periods ot 
antiquity. The moon cult had its sacred 


l 


places, just as all religions have their 
shrines, and three of these claim our 


particular attention. 


The Moon Worshippers 


First of all came the Peninsula of Sinai 





Sin being one of the names of the moon 
god—sacred to wor pp in Egypt and 
Mesopotan la untold es ) the acred 

irquois€é was mined here in the Wadi 
Mughara, a name strange! iggestive of 


Mucheir, the later 





Haran in Northern Mesopotamia, | 


yu 
the form of a crescent, another sa 
emblem of Ea o Yah me 
von god: and in the south was Ur, wu 
ts gigantic temple n ed eve 
to-day \t once we see a definite connex 
between the lace men I 1 tl S 


of Abram, and the Hebrews undoubte 
sprang from the stock of moon worsl 





Abram’s Journey into Egypt 
It will be remembered that Terah, Abrar 
and Lot left Ur for Haran, where Tera 


died, his son named Haran having died 


Abram later moved roughly south-west, 
passing through Canaan, and across th 
sacred peninsula into Egypt, whence h 
returned later to Canaan. Whether Abram 
really set out on a p lgrimage to the sacred 
moon places ot Ea yr Ya ee intending 


return later, we do not know, but he was 


at any rate following the pilgrim route, 
and it was as he passe 1 through, “going 
toward the south,’’ that the jland of Canaan 


Was promised to him and to hi seed f 
ever. 


How this moon worship affected the wh 


life of the Hebrews is clear shown 1n 
Old Testament, for the tendency to re 
was one of their chief ns They W 





a se 
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taken to the sacred place to be divorced 
from their old gods; in Sinai they received 
their new law, and even while Moses was 
n the mount it somehow happened that a 
siden calf, another sacred symbol of the 
moon, “came out of the fire.’ What a 


tale to tell! New moons, hie 


gh places, burn- 
ing cakes to the queen of heaven, and bow- 
ing down to the host of heaven, and other 
oon-worshipping tricks are condemned 
time after time in the Old Testament. 
Even the very name of Yahveh suggests 
Yah. 

Whatever \bram’ 


journey to undertake. Five hundred miles 


reason, 1 Was a great 


rates stood Haran, and as one 
nm the remple of the Moon 





Scene of Recent Excavations near Ur 
ol the Chaldees, Irah, Mesopotamia 


UR OF THE CHALDEES 





at Ur, gazing out across the limitless desert, 


only relieved by a glint of the river in the 


middle distance, one marvels at the « 


yurage 


of those men of old. How often would they 
turn to the south to see the last of their 
home ere its towers sank below the horizon 
and left them a lonely party out in the 


Vast expanse of flatness. 


To-day in the spring you may see slow] 
moving triangles of sheep headed by an 
Arab shepherd wandering along the same 


track, the sheep browsing on the hard grass 
soon to be burnt up by the summer sun; 
every year in the spring this great move to 


| 


| : 
the north takes place, ju is it has done 


for thousands of years. 
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Evidence of Antiquity 
This is 

does 

On 


not the land of change, rather 


the land -_ 





it seem to b rernity. 


the 


mound lie millions of pieces of 


broken pottery, ea I ked by the 
potter’s thumb, so fresh and clean, and so 
like the pottery used to-day in the land 


that it seems all the rubbish of Meso 


yotamia had been dumped here. 
} 


as lf 
It is only 
reveals 


when a piece picked up at random 


Uj 
rm Chiat 


that 
brought 


the clear-cut cunei! acters one 


stands so 


overwhelmed at be ng 


suddenly face to face with the living 
; g 


evidence of unfathomable antiquity. 

Treasures as yet Untouched 
Man has done his best and | 

Ur. rhe great tem! le still thri 


its tower above 





rt ol 
mound, and 


it is difficult to realize that it 1s so very 


old Firm and clear the walls stand, 
apparently ounding a solid mass, and 
covering an area so i! that the s] htl 


Rebecca’s Well and the Cathedral ruins all 








sloping walls could be extended 
an immense height to fort 1¢ high 
that stood out above 7 landma 


for desert caravans and | marine 

the gull When 

removed and = acces sO ned to 

inte we may ope I ! finds: 

- ! ’ 5 
there is is still of vrea I t, thou 


ippearance is dwarted by t rht 


surrounding mound 
One longs lor a 


powering desire to dig’ seizes e, to d 
anywhere, to work 


. tl ) Ds 
weariness, One feels like 1 paupel 
bank; the stutf is there, n 
must get it. 
Man raised Ur o | 
Ww ~—— lent 
yiten ice j by n n { 
back to itsel Un ( 1 @ 
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once a magnificent Christian edifice of worship sai s 
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s went on while men lounged gossip- 
wt the street corner. If not, why does 

visitor to-day, who leans against the 
ner, feel his shoulders fit so easily and 


is the corner so much sharper above 


What a piace for hide-and-seek ! Narrow 
ts. plenty of vards or rooms—a regular 
ren. Bu mavbe this wa ye sort ot 

metery, f¢ ere are several coftins. Even 


ith hide chind tombstones. 


> 


An Imaginary Ficture 


One, two or three thousand years ago a 
e lad, hot and thirsty from his play, 
un to that big jar, or chatti as we should 


it now, and hastily dipped in a large 
i hich | drank as he watched 
of the corner of his eye for his play- 
es. In h y, for his pursuer was 
| ( ent, he dropped the shell 

1 it sank ie bottom, The jar was as 
g as he, his e arm could not reach the 
m, so, hastily replacing the lid, he ran 
to finish game. That night came 


asion and desolation, he was carried off 


he house fell 





up; the sand 


kled in ed the jar Ilundreds 
— } . = } 

nhunaread i years latel ec sand Was 
ed away, and one day an inquisitive 


ger with a long arm poked his fingers 


the bottom and pulled something up- 


1 | 19 

( 1 hin 1 
\ thousand imaginary pictures such as 
us crowd on one’s mind, and annihilating 


ce us back to the past which seems 


re din These wate jars W ith drink- 


ng shells at the bottom, these innumerable 
shells scattered all about the mound, 

se bro and household utensils, 
ack to whole ( a city and 


yecome as a watch in 


lieht: ( tas Inpse ot the meaning 





UR OF THE CHALDEES 


Fifty years hence the conservative trav- 
eller, who, preferring terra firma to air, 
takes his seat in a luxurious Pullman car at 
Victoria, and by means of the Channel 
tunnel and a train ferry at the Golden 
Horn crosses to Asia, ] 





be roused by the 


he train arrives 
at what is now the little station of Ur 


sleeping-car steward bef 


D> 





Jun tion to see the great 
grim in the silver moonli 


has come close to | 
of the Moon one looks d 
tion at the puffs of s1 
man 1s once more pittin 


the relentiess desert; a 








direction shows again the futility of it all, 
tor away across the desert stands the 
great yellow lump of Abu Sherain, thi 
ancient Eridu with its ined Tem] of 





he Sun, 


A Final Glimpse of th= Ruin 


Silent, and feeling very puny, wondering 
‘ : is 
again “what 1s man, W eturn to our 


b* 
Waiting motor-car, fit emblem of imper- 


manence, kindly lent us for the day, and 


} 


; ' . ae 
as we siowly bump down the side of the 
mound on our way back to Nasiriyeh a turn 


se of the 


of the road gives us a last gl 


ruin, with the silent, inscrutable Shebana 
sentry resting on h ifle, lonely on the 
1¢ Mm] Cc Wal 


The mind wanders. And three thousand 


The world is interested to hear that 
excavators at the mound of London have 
liscovered some lines of a prophecy; it is 

yped more mav be found, but so far, from 
the newly constructed English language 


ese words have been deciphered : 


‘Our little systems have their day 
They have their day, and cease to be.’ 


And Ur Junction is on the tele] hone! 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIR 





ST INSTALMENT 


KY, W with dauchter Cecilia, lived at a ‘“‘select’’ boarding house in Bayswater, believed 

rt | ective heir of a rich uncle. e had no wish, of course, for } relative to die, but it was 
1 son nent that he learned of the death of James Douglas Avory Others at the } ere t ted t 
Ru I A prepossessing young man, is more marked than ever in his attentions to the « ( 
l ted the funeral—and learned that, under an early will, everythi \ t to | J 

I \ ( There w t laver will—but it could not be found. 
I ] ! his attentions tu Ce 
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Anne Weave y 


(For Synopsis of previous instalment see page 1073) 


PART Il vand with the zest of an idle woman w 











id I ind a new o | ¢ 
HI res rty tr 1 n \ ctoria ( yhyse mn Ce ’ 
Was not undu crowded; summer 1 laid hold o fan 
holidays had not yet begun, and there rhers —_ nce ! ad 
was no rush and scramble for seats as the Go down to BR: ' 
train drew in \\ suldn't 
rh vo women who 1 together on ; eir. haven’t , t4 
the platfon n were » In the ir¢ to an \ 
exceedingly well-tipped porter, who shep yw 1 had 1 , | ‘ 
ierded them with an ;% ot importance didn’t like the idea ¢ 
suited rather to the size of the t p tha the ise unde » eon 
older woman had bestowed on him than to realized that to apt : ‘ 
the modest dressing-bag which he carried he Wn name would 
and which belonged to the younger -one. the intention, at le 
“I’m sure a secretarv has no business to ing them out of ' 
travel tirst class,’’ Cecilia Avory had pro “Rubbish. m | ( 
tested when her friend insisted on taking a If that . \ 
her tick« tO i¢ to ) it it W 
‘ You ( ) l ( ( iT \ ( ; Mrs Mi re l vin to in P 
retorted not t five Vclock this after- ( 1 Avory 1 n p 
noon. At present you are just Miss Arm happens to be you n 
strong, of London, trave!ling ” r( 1 your 1 t t 
“For pleas 1Tt Mh Cecilia finished a litth d in wiean him t ? 
vryly. But her cheeks were flushed and “I'm sure he did i 
her eves shone excitedly For the moment Ci ia had brooded ‘ 
he erm seemed scarce py ( that she id fee] ‘ \| 
She \ vovaging nto 1¢ unknown nd the olde 1 
ilway a thrilling | pect to twent wo i¢ felt as th 1 
he was feeling adventurous, and just a ictu defrauded. A t wa 
ttle 1 vert ¢ wicked ioht yh. ‘ . 
ko e first mie n ( fe she was ke Cousin Cyt } 
t ing n lire P|] i »y What would l Tro the ena ‘ 
have een in the ‘ lad he known p ion ot a 1 | \ 
Vhat © Was dou lad rarded 
B it i¢ lidn't know He had een q lite > I ne of con ent 
satisfied with nn ncement that Mrs to bring a hich ( I 
Mo ( vad 1 1 ob with the right pute to setat naught I 
kind of | pie, id | ( ed with f ie ye > eminen 1 
ut qué tion th ( | ta fr 1 | ) } wha fins a 
vf that lady f Ce , Not eee 
employers. He would write to her there. en ; ‘ 
ind the fi na id ¢ ( 1 a ward « ( i I 
the Jette to B ‘ 
Georgina } n the n So Cecilia Av i A 
1074 
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_was setting forth on a sunny June after- 
noon, with the intention of honestly earn- 


ne her daily bread and, if possible, of 





etrieving hel father s fortunes, as a 
yer Within the gates of her kinsfolk 
5 : 


enemies 





Yes, she looked on them in that light. 
ything she’d ever heard of Cyril 
\vorv as a bully and ne'er do well, 
ngthened her in taking that attitude, 

It was a thrilling prospect, and the fact 

4 t she had started her humble career by 
driving to the station in a luxurious limou- 

] ] 


sine and taking a first-class travelling 


| ket gave the affair an exhilarating touch 


Mrs. Moore had insisted on seeing her 


and Colonel Avory had thankfully ac- 

ed her offer. Parting from the child 

unpleasant enough in any cast He 

' lreaded those terrible moments of anti- 

’ max which always hang over farewells at 
way s yn 

4 ri is no visible emot at the pre- 

eave ikin lough Cecilia was con- 

s 1 tighten at the throat as the 


steamed out and she waved her fare- 


sto her kindly, managing friend. She 


in't ad Lime vet to take sto k ot her 
v travellers; but as she settled herself 


corner the middle-aged la ly Opposite 








W i 
Would you mind havine the window 
’ " she asked cetl 
Ce , in rathe lepressed tone it was 
of t afternoon aid she didn’t mind. A 
\¢ glance at t speaker revealed her as sur- 
led | iphernalia in the way 
$ of smelling salts, magazines, cushions, 
Ca if xpen ( adress y int labelled 
Tighton. ( ia sighed as she realized 
P, tthe window would remain up for the 
n g part of int yourney, lt proved stiff, 
n’t | st ) 1g go le with t; secretly 
dle Ng that it had become immovably stuck, 
nh the voung man in the farther corner 
Nt t Ms } ( I Line iC >> > he! 
Let me d ( 1, and taking her 
by sily and unceremoniously by both arms, 
QS; splaced her from in front of the window. 
re Cecilia resumed her seat with rather 
her sitened colour and in uncompromising 
( She d feel inclined to thank 
1a 1 for his offi is interference; also his 
red method of ffering his services lispleased 
| ol it Was, she considered, far too familiar. 
I urse, the retract y window 
ed at once vy could it do otherwise 
len tackled by those big, sinew y hands. 


1600 
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“Want it all the way up?’’ he asked 
cheerfully, “Pretty stuffy, won't it be ? 

Cecilia answered him in a voice that was 
as sweetly frozen as a poisoned ice-cream. 

‘I think the lady opposite wishes it en- 
tirely closed,’? she said, looking coldly up 
into a pair of blue eyes whose inquiring 
glance was annoyingly friendly. It may be 
remarked that she was feeling at the pre- 
sent time none too amiable or confiding 
where the opposite sex was concerned. 
One’s first disillusionment bites deep. He 
was the very opposite in type to Rupert 
Bredon, this big, rather rough-looking 
young man in the well-cut tweeds that gave 
an odd effect of being the least bit too small 
for his muscular figure. But she didn’t like 
him any the better for that. She was feel- 
ing particularly on her dignity this after- 
noon—a final flare-up of the independence 
which she was about to resign—and he had 
jarred on it. She disliked | 
even churlishly sorry that the lady opposite 
intervened here and thanked him very 
graciously indeed. 


1m; she was 


He went back to his own corner and 
his own open window—the brute! thought 
Cecilia resentfully; and presently, from be- 
hind one of the illustrated weeklies which 
Mrs. Moore had heaped on her, she heard 
an interchange of newspapers starting a 
conversation between her companions, 

The lady who objected to fresh air was of 
an idly talkative disposition, one of those 
pleasant 


> « 


rimless women who drift from one 
watering-place to another and whose chief 
joy in life is supplied by their curious 
interest in casual acquaintances. 

The young man was quite willing to talk 
If she was interested in his views on life 


he, thought Cecilia scorntully, found the 
subject quite as absorbing. He was en 
tirely ready to advance those views on every 
subject, from politics to agriculture. It 
transpired that he was a colonial, and 
Cecilia pricked her ears at this He spoke 
with a slight accent, intensified by a care- 
less raciness of expression. She found het 
attention wandering from the page in front 
ot her. 

“Cousin Cyril will have g 
she told herself with a little sinking of the 
heart. “He won’t be in the least like 
father; he’ll have become rough and fami- 
liar; and he'll loll about like that. . 

Her eyes followed her thoughts, and 


rown like that,’’ 


under her long lashes she scrutinized the 
young man distastefully as he lounged in 
his corner, his hat on the rack above him, 
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his thick 


wn lall 
hands thrust into hi 
“It's a funny little « 


saying. 


Hedges everywhere 


one big hand out of 


towards the window 


like handker« 
cramped.” 


“At first sig 





carelessly *sSpen 
when the War \ 
expected i ile i 
hed s, you kn 
nedapyes that 1 \ 
agains But en | 
for it that a lo f 
seem to get 


you cared lol 


and fight for it,” she 


“No: 


there 


colonials fought fo1 
this ] 
for what she stood 


} 
cotonies 


stand fo 


Empire, and the things that 


l 
Not | 
At 


‘ngland itselg, 


this arrogant ] 


involuntarily laid doy 


indignant eyes sought 


Ihe older woman sm 


“That's a 
“But the 
compara 


and we all kr 


said. 
nation 1 t 
nation; 
young man was n 
bre 


yomMsS 


V. | dart sav Line 


Phe 


Was ler 


old world, 


‘stands 


in some \ 

which the iwinal 1 

cre en mu re 
S Hie | kK ¢ l 

idmitted nparad i 


an unwanted 

the re 0 he rv 
“Oh, but tha \ 
ler ladv a | ce | 


‘Jolly in its 


hiefs Makes 


latic, vig 


little old worn-out 


sweeping 


first contribi 


irclessly ruffle 1, his 
po kets 

intrv, this,” he was 

way, but so small 


!’? He took 
jerk if 
‘Fields 
leel si 


yk there 
his po ket to 


} 


beside him 


one rt ol 
1¢ eenial lady 


ows on vou if vou 


r before this,’’ he said 
ye of my leave here 
It was just what ] 
ind countryv—al 
iid conservative 

( \ : ming up 
neve I 1 the craving 
WS O \ustralia 


it enough to come ove1 
smiling, 

!” He sat up 
thing than 
We fought 


what th 


wrong 
rorous, 


} igs CT 
country. 
once, 


ry} 
pl 


and 


ogress 


sunt 


really ‘ 
a back number.”’ 
Cecilia 
and hi 
hose of her wts-a-vis. 


led back at her. 


1t 
ement 


papel 


statement, isn’t it?’ 
olonies are a young 
ively speaking Neu 
iow *’—her smile at the 


iaternally indulgent 


ae sweep very vivgol 


world is the bette: 
aid Cecilia sud lenly 


tion to the discussion 


ivs to high standard 
ysund f the colonies 
for f ne to come up 
vi and iust yt 
1% But hie Wa fre 
ms voung man Who 


brand-new ends 


lad thrown up Cousin 
piece of driftwood nm 
) ve | iven 

n idl the 
) — reore ed 


{ 











ty 


garden parties. All I can possibly hope 1s 
that they won’t have the house full of 
terrible friends from the back blocks, o1 
whatever they call them, whom I shall have 
to be civil to! 

Conscience smote her atresh at the 
thought. She had certainly not been civil 
to her travelling companion, who hailed, it 
was to be supposed, from some similan 
region. 


The train drew 


into Bright mn, 
where she had 
to get out and 
atch the con 
nexion for Mer 

yn, and she 
egan to collec 

eT belongings 


together. Where 
pon her late vi 
; 1 " 
tim heaped coa 
I nre on he 
iead by taking 
eT dre ss ng cast 
jown from the 
rack and finding 
era porte! Hy 
lid it almost 
grim silence. One 
does not chat 
POUY with a 


adv who has just 


reminded one un 
necessarily that 
the civilization of 
ne’s native soil 
started in a penal 
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ran 


} **Cecilia was conscious of a tightening at the throat as she 


settlement. In 
fact the difference 
in his manner towards her and her vis-a-vis, 
whom he helped out and bade good-bye 
to almost as though she had been an old 
tnend, was marked. Cecilia thanked him 
remorsetully, allowing him for the first time 
a glimpse of a shyly charming smile. He 
stared after her as he started off to find his 
Wn luggage 


BEAR 


Thundering pretty 
seit ruefully, “even if s 


he said to him- 
ve is a stuck-up 
little madam. One of yout 


<- 
J: 


‘county set,’ 
warrow and airified Heavens! how I hate 
the breed. ” 

He frowned, apparently at nothing, as 
gloomily as he had frowned in the railway 
atriage Cecilia caught her connexion, 
With ten minutes to spare, and forgot him 


She } “a , ; 
he had many other things to think about 


she reached the end of her journey. 


waved her farewells to her kindly, managing friend” —p. 1075 


It was market day at Merriton, and the 
little station was shaken out of its usual 
sleepiness. She descended on to a platform 
crowded with farmers and their families, 
and stood for a moment, bewildered, vain] 
looking for a portet 

“Miss Armstrong ? 

She turned to find a smartly liveried 
groom at her elbow, and murmured “ Yes’ 
with an inward tremor at her first publi 
recognition of her new name 

The groom had a burly porter in tow, and 
over the low palings of the station yard she 
saw an old-fashioned brougham with a fine 
bay horse between the shafts. Towards this 
she was piloted, and a quick, surprised 


rlance told her that here, at least, no 


} } +} tin 
change had vet been made in the domestic 


staff at Barcotes. She recognized from her 
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father’s description the old coachman who 
had driven him to the funeral and who had 
been groom at Barcotes when he himself 


was a boy There was no mistaking the 


square red face and = short grey side 


whisker, and the broken nose which dashed 
an air of intense respectability with an in 


o 


congruous sugg 


W hat 


wondering with 


Cat 
would he do, she caught herself 
irrepressible amusement, if 
ie Walked up to him and said 
I’m Maste1 


Her luggage was brought 


“Andrews, 


Richard’s daughte1 





1 out and a brief 
conversation passed between Andrews and 
the groom She saw the latter shake his 
head in answer to some in 


{ 


from the box. 


query 


“Orders are not to wait,’”’ he said, 


: as he 
-wung himself up to his seat. I've got 
everything on top.’’ 

The coachman nodded, laid the whip 
ightly across the big bay’s back, and thev 
started off. Slowly at first, and bumping 


unevenly over the « »bble-paved high street 


1 gi 


of the picturesque little town, threading 
their way with frequent halts through 
droves of cattle and sheep. But once out in 


the oven country they bowled swiftly along 
Sussex 


by ox-eved daisies 


the smooth, well-kept roads, bot 


Cx la sa forward, he hands tightly 
clasped, her heart beating fast In how 
differen a guise might. she 


have been 
driving to Barcotes if Great incle James’ 


those 


ight will had been found! Sevond th 


at the 








ler father’s tenan 
Well the n ] be o vet! But 
neno ie idea w Vnicn he had come 
down here id grown for the moment re- 
te, aguely absurd in the face of solid 


i¢ Rates 
and up the me avetr e of which she ha | 
heard s ytten C¢ la craned her head out 
of the window At the far end of the 
avenue the old ( 1) which her for 
fathe had lived and died broke upon her 
view, n ow and stat eeping in the 
ifternoon nshin \bove er head the 
aro cawin f the rook le an unde 
‘ ne ) th } " } ‘ 


bringing her neare¢ 


thing ( aught at 


clutch To be 


could guess now w 


ne! 


Avo 





0 > i 
she leant back } 
cushions and fought 
“T am not Cecil 
steadily to herself 
of nowhere in part 
first salaried post 
strange peopie 
The Carriage Pp 
ront of the white-] 
\ wide, stone-fla 


and there with da 
sparse ly furnished 
covered arm-chairs, 
with books of refs 
leather screen 

the servants’ office 
stared down fro 
strong ot Nov ( 
Imagination th 

leng ie \ t 

a 1} pic 0 l n 
painted canvases 

Ww ith th n s€ al l 
Out n uu, kin 
querade t] 

We aia al 
Cecilia » the le 
Wa being cat led 
11Té mn Ot a Vi 
rid etaine oa 
fresh surprise | 
ald head fringed 
ertainl © Daw 
and his « usin had 
pran!} t] id fam 
paint tea ’ 

“Oh. bu ere Y 
lit-case n't mine! 
some disma she | 
a man’s su Cas¢ 
he own tl k and 

“No, mis } 
butler said unpertu 
are yours, I t NK 
Room I 

Ne Tol ved m 

n rt) t need 





> cf 


“She forgot that here before her was the wif 


war bills 


p. 108) 


the interloper, 


whom she had come to serve 
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win ave on to a Jawn brilliant with 
old-fashioned beds of blue lobelia and 
arlet geranium. A room with a certain 
dignified charm, but with a comfortless ait 
f being unlived in. The beautiful old 


furniture was stiffly grouped, the flowers 
were arranged in tight clumps in their bow] 
and vases. 


Behind the tea table, on a straight-backed 


chair, sat a large woman, who rose as 
Cecilia was announced and held out across 


he silver tea equipage and delicate china a 
that was incongruously work-rough 
of which a pair of 
scrutinized the girl 
keenly, was lined and weather-beaten. It 
bore little traces of the blonde good looks 
had once conquest of Cyril 
Her thick, grey hair was drawn un 
back from her high temples 
and her ample figure was clad in hot-look 
ing black silk heavily embroidered with jet 


hand 
ened. Her face, out 
shrewd light eves 


which made a 
Avory. 


becomingly 


l- 
N 


beads and very tight of sleeve. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Armstrong,” she 
said. “You'll be badly wanting your tea, 
I expect i 

It was a rather pleasant, deep voice, even 
if the intonation lacked polish 

Cecilia murmured that 
nice indeed, and «at 
employer indicated, 


tea would be very 


down in the chair het 
watching with a curious 
those so 


manipulating the 


fascination inappropriate hands 


tea thines with firm, 


decisive movements 
“Help yourself, 
There’s 


said Mrs. Avory briskly 
sandwiches and little cakes. — 
ven to these kickshaws. 
3 An egy 


{ 
) 
like ’em, I suppose. 





» my tea and good round of hot buttered 
toast is worth all the fancy cakes in the 
my think n “4 
ire de} andw ches Cecilia 
said, smilir nvoluntarily 





“They re. good are the) ad Mrs 


‘I’m no judge, not liking 


self. I look to vou, Miss Armstrong, to tel] 
me stra } ou thin aren’t just as vou’d 
ke to have ] wha u’re accus 

‘Oh’?” Ce li a ped 1 little Surely 
no paid emplo Cé Was ever fa ed with S< 


startling an invitation at the very outset of 


taking up dutic And then: “That's 
awfully kind of you,’’ she began, not know 
ing quite to s but t her inte 
\ ne Ine 
OU lt 
b n ] 


out t 
. } 
open and above boar Be 
one to mince matters, Lis \ 


dear. If I'd 
mealy-m vuthed women, |] 
where I am now; I'd have 
Si close | het 


ago 

snap, nodding expressiv 

stared at her, spec hie , Pink fT 
embarra sed Not ne CY 
older woman iF ig he | 


here you are,” she 
all over. Now, Miss A 
to understand from the s 
come from the same cla 
that I’m ashamed of it—bless y« 
I’ve got the 


rood to be 


db 


sense to see t] 
gained by remin 
bours of it at every turn of t] 
you 

the 
born to this kind of 


know what you’re uy 
job of teaching a woman 





spoken tongue and behave like 





she’s got to live among for 
that’s never held anythin 
than what she’s got to face 1 


‘Tl thought you wanted n 
your letters,’’ the 1 fal 
whirling ‘his was emp! 
kind of employer whon 
been prepared for, a \ mon, Vv 
ure embittered by a h | € al 
het ate triumph i the fa 
bourhood. ‘The sheer human ap} 
ig woman’s adm mn, t le 
pathos and h ur in 
harp] She forgot that her 
was the wife of the int 

id con to erve, con ( 
no enthusiasm t¢ < " 

she actually weante 
heavens, what an al ! 
woman fill the plac 
the lost will mu ne j 

“] do want you 
\vory went on l I 
my spelling, and tl 
posed to be-—what th all 2 
sounds better But | van 


time, not yust tor writing a iett 


there. Perhap n expre mn 
tainty came into he tact l 
explained how it was, { » the 
Mavbe vo don fee] i 
take it on 
\ 
| ne { 
tof bacl 











f 


‘If you think I’m capable, if you trust 
e—" she said, and then stopped short, 
biting her lip. But Mrs. Avory nodded 
cheerfully, reassured, 

hat settles it then,” she said. “And I 
lon’t mind telling you, mv dear, I’d have 


been downright put about if you’d said no. 








[ think we'll hit it off verv well t ether, 
you and me.”’ 
Cecilia said she hoped so too, and felt as 


lent cake wh 


the very exce 1 she was 


| 
eating would choke her. 


tin 
“You'd like to see your room now,’’ her 


emoglover suggested ; and then added in- 


t 


“T don’t know whether I hadn't 
ught to ring and tell Dawson to fetch the 





housemaid; but I hate ringing for Dawson 
more than [ can help—he’s been here for 
ears—he belongs here, in a manner of 
speaking, and 7 She checked herself 
suddenly. Perhaps she felt that there was 
no necessity to be fee communicative. The 


} 


n had known her as a slip 


ling the lodge gates might be 





guessing her mean- 





ng, was quick to ieve the situation, 


“Oh, but I'd rather vow showed me my 


om, if you don’t mind,” she said. “It 
makes a guest feel so much more at home 


tairs herself. 

already,’’? Mrs. 
mile. “And it’s 
you; Ive taken 
it nice for you.” 
up the shallow, 





the hall—stairs 
in fanev so often 
nelled apartment 
and upholstery. 
ff roses on the 
new novels and 





It beside the fire 
ace, while the writing-table held almost 
very dainty fad and device which the illus 


ile 1 catalog i toa big I ndon store had 
een ible t su est Ceciha gazed round 
With an exclamation of pleasure It was 
so pretty, so luxurious and spacious. It 


vas Many months since he had slept in 


such a bedroom save as a guest in a friend’s 

ise. She had become a istomed to he 
ugly little ¢ nonplace room at the Jer- 
ningham Hotel, but it had been a terrible 
} ck > he ' ‘ day ifter le 
lather had feund nself ol ed to re 
french and sell the le e home 

Mrs. Ay W ed n wily 

“Vou're ( x 1, and ad led 

th eenuir varmth. lavine her hand on 
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the girl’s arm: “T want you to be happy 
With us, my dear.’ 

Us! Well, she hadn’t seen Cousin Cyril 
yet. 

Cecilia, feeling the veriest traitor, sadly 
dashed from the ré/e of the gay and gallant 
adventuress who had _ started out from 





London this afternoon, clutched desperately 
at the hope that Cousin Cyril at least would 
not prove so upsettingly different from what 
she had expected. 

No; she pinned her f: 





uith to Cousin Cyril. 
He surely could not fail to be exactly what 
her father had described. Years would 
hardly have staled the infinite variety of his 
unlovable qualities. 

Mrs. Avory left her to unpack. She re- 
fused the services of a housemaid, feeling 
that she wanted to be alone to face a situa- 
tion which presented such _ unlooked-for 
difficulties. 

“T must not be foolish and sentimental,” 
she told herself firmly. “Theres no need 
for me to feel conscience-stricken. If Great- 
uncle James really left Barcotes to Cousin 
Cyril, my being here will make no differ- 
ence; and if there’s another will in father’s 
favour, and I should happen to find it, I 
shall only be righting a wrong and carry 
ing out his intentions. But oh! I wish—I 
do wish that there wasn’t something so sur- 
} 


prisingly Zikeable about Cousin Cyril’s wife. 
If she’d only sacked the old servants ‘ 
no, I don’t mean that, of course! ... but 
it 7s annoying to find that she can show 
such awfully nice feeling. I expect Cousin 
Cyril wanted to sack them all right. But 
she’s got a will of her own, that big 
woman,”” 

A pleasant-looking young housemaid 
brought hot water before she had quite 
finished unpacking. 

“But dinner isn’t till half-past seven, is 


ter” she exc 





imed in some dismay. 
“Not as a rule, miss,’? the maid said 


“But it’s been put forward to-night, as the 


master’s only just back from London and 
} } ’ , : ¢ . 9 
he wouldn’t have tea in again. 
“Oh,” said Cecilia 
bered the masculine suit-case which had 


’ 


and suddenly remem 
een brought from the station with her own 
things. He had sent his luggage on ahead, 
she supposed, and travelled by a later train. 

“T wonder, since he was up in London, 
that he didn’t suggest meeting me and 
bringing me down,” she thought with 
sigh of thankfulness at her escape 

She dressed for dinner in the simple black 


evenine frock which seemed to her party 


1oO8) 
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arly suitable for her 7éle, and went down. 
As she was crossing the hall towards the 





drawing-room the sound of voices, a man’s 
and a woman’s, reached her through the 
half-open door. 

There was a vague sense of familiarity 


about the man’s voice. It was clear and 
resonant, and at the present moment terse- 


ie voice of a hungry man discussing 
1ation that didn’t please him. 
“Glad you like her,” it said. “That's all 


iat really matters, isn’t it? You know 


, 


ink about the whole idea. I never 





could see that it was necessary, and I hate 
poison; but it’s your pidgin, not 
mine.’’ The voice softened to a half-affe 
tionate indulgence. “Though if you must 
have something of the kind | can’t see why 
vu couldn’t have got a sensible, middle 
aged woman who’d have known the ropes 
even better and been a real companion fo 


Cecilia, on the point of entering the 
lrawing-room, drew back suddenly with a 
tine scarlet flush mantling cheek and fore- 
read They were discussing herself. For 
a moment she stood, uncertain what to do 
It would be horribly awkward to walk 


aight into the room on the echo of what 


verheard, and vet to linger 


1 





wre, where one of the servants might come 





across her at any moment 
Irhat’s just the sort | couldn’t have done 


nian to whom she had 
rude in the train 
Cecilia caught het 
gasp and felt positive 
Mrs. Avory, with a 


introduced “ My son Jin 


Oddly enough, the 
having any children 
: 


that at least Jim \ 
\ustralian descent; 


loretathners coul ] nm 


pl iinly had he iown 
ear to het gu r 
een her on tne J 
reaiizin cn W ) 
to walk home rathe 


made that quite evident 


He came forwat 1, 
making the bes t 


his large one with a 


We've met before, i 


‘Mr. Avory was 








vith, 1¢© heard Mrs Avory interrupt 
plact Hy “I’m too old to be ordered about pre ation, pt la 
by one of vour schoolma’am women. A bit that soft la ’ 
a girl's different, you see; she’ll be more livalry of the co 
ke a da ite ss Ve Lh y ictt 
I do t, e mat voice said grimly 1 twinkle replaced 
\nvwa ets q talking ibout rer I closed ind h 
he nie eing I want » tell you abou ‘Why, so | 
( nd Tre n I spent an hour in rN ng 
r tt esterda ifternoon—musty old tanned face 
rke n Lincoln's Inn We I ne : 
Cr ' rited no f ie! The moment vith a pleased ( 
ed » Nave ved when she could Mat, Jim! 
sale make her entrance ind the acquaint Hov uuld I | 
ee if ost » appa ently objected s( an ma naecd 
ery ence here at a C¢ i ‘ 
| ni ne ( \ n Yr iIStIRES ( t n 
i t is ] dishike the ide B i'd i 
m, ( 1 t eit as, W 1 head \\ 1 N 
held rathe f usual and the flu ler keen 
ngerin n he eeks 1e walked in n the ( 
Walked in and received it was perhap ) n 
e most disconect n ck of her life to see s 
Standing with h back to ie mante 1 ex ( 
ect n conventiona it ide of th n ! \ 
Briton o i wn hearth! was the you It t t 


His entrance was breezy and noisy. 


‘Hallo! Good morning, Miss Armstrong ’” 








Drawn by 
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ynvone,”’ d Jim A vy unexpectedly; and 
his eye hi eemed, told 
Cecilia 1%} same story that his mother’s 
homely candour had put into words. 


Dawson announced 
and as Mrs. 


wlance at ¢ 


linner at this moment, 
\vory rose with an inquiring 
realized that 
Yet the maid had 
master ’’ had just 

Father and son 
had apparently travelled by different trains; 


cilia, the latter 
Was complete. 
said that “the 


come back London, 


trom 


but where was Cousin Cyril? 
“Jim ought to give you his arm, didn’t 


he?’ Mrs. Avory suggested doubtfully; but 
Cecilia negatived the idea with haste. 

“Oh, not where there are only three of 
us,” she said. “It makes it too formal, 
don’t you think, when we’re just, as it were, 
a family party? ” 

The words were out before she could bite 
them back. “A family party.’’ The literal 
truth of it would have struck her as really 
funny if it hadn’t been for the queer doule- 
versé frame of mind which had made her 
say it so spontaneously. 

They crossed the hall into the big oak- 
panelled dining-room, and as Jim Avory 
took the head of the table, Cecilia could not 
help owning that he carried off the difficult 
test of evening clothes rather well, and he 
could hardly have been accustomed to them 
before he came to England, living on a 
small sheep holding far from any town. 
But they suited him; their stiff convention- 
ality emphasized his strength and 
colouring. She lifted her eyes from her 
soup to scan ihe big gilt-framed portraits 
opposite her. He wasn’t of the Avory type, 
as she knew it from her father’s old books of 
photographs. Must she look upon him as 
purely “Jennings’’? 

Mrs. Avory’s voice interrupted her mus- 
ings, answering them 

“You're looking at 


virile 


the old pictures, Miss 
Armstrong,’ she said. “There’s one in the 
breakfast-room that you must see after- 
wards; it’s the very image of Jim. Old Mr. 
James Avory’s father, when he was young. 
\ bigger man than most of ’em, he was. 
My husband was like all the rest, thin and 
dark and wiry. I’m going to have his pic- 
ture painted from a photograph I’ve got and 
hang it up in the hall] It doesn’t seem fair 
that he shouldn’t hang with the others just 
because he didn’t live to 


come into the 
place, d ves ite 
Cecilia murmured mething inaudible 
er eve lr 1 pre ker’s face t 
thy f} ly ' } with ¢ ] 


— 

a as she discovered cr, the M 
ton dressmaker. Idiot that she had been; 
to guess before. Women of Kate Avory’ 
type turn naturally to bright colours in 


dress; only strict mourning would accoun 


for the unrelieved sombreness with whi 
she was clad. ‘ 
So Cousin Cyril was dead. Dead! T 
man whom she had come prepared to hat 
—the mean bully of her father’s youth 
Truly to-day, which she had ant é ' 
as a slow, disagreeable ordeal, had resoly 
itself into a series of severe and upsetti 
shocks for Cecilia Avory. 
<je 
The breakfast-room was empty wh 
Cecilia arrived downstairs the nex 


morning. 

It was a small, cosy room, with the | 
portrait of which Mrs. Avory had spoken 
last night hanging over the sideboard 
Great-grandfather Avory in his scarlet hunt 
ing coat and his high white neckcloth an 
buff waistcoat—a gallant, virile figure. 

Big french windows opened on to 
terrace, and standing out in the sunshine 
which streamed in on to the breakfast tr 
of heavy Georgian silver and all the shinin 
covered dishes and toast racks and luxuri 
paraphernalia of breakfast 
butler with his back to the wi 
out down the drive. 

As Cecilia entered the room she heard t 
muffled: drum of horse hoofs cantering 
the turf, followed by the scattering of grav 
as the animal was pulled up just below | 
terrace, and the excited barking of a dog. ‘ 

Dawson turned back into thi 
Cecilia caught the smile of aff 
dulgence that wreathed his face in ben 
olent lines. At sight of her the 
straightened to dignified gravity. 

“The mistress said 
breakfast, miss,’’ he 
down just yet.” Cecilia found lat 
for Mrs. Avory late rising was the |! 
and dearly prized luxury of 


was the 


rndow. lookir 
dow, OK 


room, and 


ectionate 


would you beg 


said. “She wo! 


an @ariv-Tis 


and hardworking life. “But Mr. Av 
just come in, so perhaps } yu'd 
wait ?”’ 

Cecilia said that she wou 

“Was that Mr. Avory’s ho I 
now ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, miss.”?’ Dawson 
kindly condescenstor I \ 
paid dependent who 1 


“He's a fine horsemar M \ 




















said. “It's many a year since anyone has 
galloped across the park here; very quiet 
we've been for years, miss. To see him 
come tearing across the grass minds me of 
old days, when the old squire was in his 
prime and the young gentlemen, Mr, Cyril 
and Mr. Richard, kept the place alive.’ 

“That was Mr. Avory’s father and-——’”’ 
Cecilia paused inquiringly, her heart beat- 
ing at her own audacity. 

“And his cousin, miss; as nice a young 
gentleman as ever stepped. Ah, dear me!” 
Dawson shook his head ruefully. “Old age 
comes to us all soon enough, and it’s good 
to have young life about again.” 

The crisp tread of booted feet echoed on 
the stone flags of the hall outside, and Jim 
Avory came in accompanied by a panting 
voung retriever. He looked bigger than 
ever in his riding kit, and Cecilia involun- 
tarily compared him with the portrait over 
the sideboard. The likeness was noticeable 
both in build and feature. If anything, old 
John Avory’s descendant was probably the 
bigger man of the two. The admixture of 
Jennings blood had improved the Avory 


hysique His entrance was breezy and 
noisy. 

“Hallo! Good morning, Miss Armstrong 
Down, Sweep, you scoundrel. " 
“Shall I take him out, sir Dawson sug- 
gested. The retriever was expressing his 
pleasure at making Cecilia’s acquaintance 
after the exuberant fashion of his kind, 

“Oh, no, I like him,’’ she said hastily. 

“He'll bother you all through breakfast,”’ 
Jim warned her. “But have it your own 
way.” He was busy at the sideboard, 
“Can I help you to eggs and bacon, or will 
you start with porridge? Dawson’’—he 
spoke over his shoulder as Cecilia, after a 
moment’s hesitation, slipped into the chair 
behind the coffee urn which Dawson pulled 
out for her—‘‘I took your short cut to 


Wentworth’s farm this morning, and _ lost 
myself in a maze of little lanes and gates 
and cart tracks.” 


“Did you, sil 


cr 
a 


Dawson was much con- 
cerned. “I’m sorry about that.’ 

He vanished noiselessly from the room, 
and Jim .Avory.said with a laugh to his 
Companion 

“Talk about hedges !—I sav, 1 did talk 
about hedges yesterday, didn’t I, and you 
Were frightfully sick with me !—I must have 
Jumped at 





ast six this morning. There’s 
he thing to be said for this method of en- 
Closing land, when the hedges belong to you 


ou can go through ‘em or over ’em 


oo 
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“Please, I don’t think I want to talk 
about hedges.’ Cecilia plucked up her 
courage to make the apology she felt due. 
“T was so abominably rude to you yester- 
day. But you would come and help with 
that wretched window when I hoped it had 
stuck for good 2s) ae 
you!” 


. I just hated 


She finished with a funny little grimace 
that somehow made her look prettier than 
ever. He threw back his head and laughed 
wholeheartedly. 

“Was that the trouble? ” He had come 
over to fetch his coffee and was standing 
beside her. “Well, I was a bit offensive 
too, | expect,’’ he said, and his frank face 
sobered. “D’you know, I'd always sworn, 
when I was in Australia, that if I ever came 
over here I’d never slang the Old Country 
in the infernally bumptious way that I'd 
heard fellows out from England slang the 
colonies. And now I find myself time and 
again doing no better.” 

He stared down at her, frowning. 

“You see,’ he went on with rather 
startling candour, “I’ve got a_ grouse 
against things over here. My mother—she’s 
one of the very best—but the Avorys turned 
up their noses at her. She was ten thou- 
sand times too good for my father ’’—there 
was a marked lack of affection for the dead 
man in his son’s tone-—‘‘but she wasn’t 
what they called a ‘lady.’ You know that, 
of course ? She’!l have explained to you he1 
idea in getting you here? Feels sort of un- 
certain about all the silly little rules and 
customs that she wasn’t brought up in. No 
more was I; but then I don’t care a hang! 
And if anyone dares to say that she isn’t 
the equal of the finest lady in this rotten 
little old England es 


ao ro) ,7? 
go again! 


Oh, heavens! there | 


“Yes.’? Cecilia nodded at him, smiling, 
but with a quick rush of impulsive sym- 
pathy. “And you needn’t, you know. 1 
don’t see how anyone could help liking and 
respecting your mother.’’ (Wasn’t that just 
the point that she herself found so 
thoroughly provoking?) “And for the 
rest y 

She suddenly swung round in her chai 
and pointed out through the window to the 
sunny flower-bordered terrace and _ the 
sweep of rich park lands beyond, rising to 
distant woods and faintly purple hills. 
“Are you going to tell me that there’s 


really much fault to find with all that?” 


There was a smothered touch of resent 
ment in the last words. To find fault. . ' 
1OSS 
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slowly as his eyes fol- 


“N-no,”’ he said 
‘ 1ot altogether a fool or 


wt 


wn it 


lowed hers. 
hold of you; it 
a proper 


ot 


vets 


] f 


get hoid ot 


_ 


vile. 


degun to 


stick-in-tl sountry these 


days; and perhaps ’’—he laughed in a halt- 
shamefaced way that iched her, it was so 
poyisn pe haps s jus knowing I feel 
vat way that rattles me! 

Cecilia bent and stroked ie retrievers 
silkv head Hler voice wa enuously im- 
personal as si ke iat, after all, 
: 1a p spt al 1dvanta res 

Mrs. Avo ime down soon afterwards, 
nd when the vad fir ied breakfast took 
or lia ove \¢ ) i 


& ~ the sunny gall 


rs, and in and out 


with 


se yul a\ pa sso tt 
que tt le ta ses | passages, and 
ere sed to be a ) n the vy ive 4 
sne hecked hers and a ered 1e word 
ne Peopl i ere hiding-places 
and sliding pane!s in valls and a ghost; 
but Dawson declares he s never come across 
yne or the other. You're not frightened, my 
lear? ”’ 

Cecilia shook her head She was breath- 
ng rath qu k| ind \¢ eyes vere 
shining, Frightened It was partly to the 
very legend of those hidin ices that she 
had pinned her hop f tinding the lost 
will (,reat-uncie ( id been a very 
old man, and ¢ rid ( en cu us 
secretive Might 2 7 la stowed it awa 
n me such pl n ( brary, f 
instance It \ \¢ library la 
nos rf i egend 1 Bu ) to 
) it oust eid ‘ me nervou 

ment tor Ce a 

Standin before the po i a ( un 
Anne Avory et between : lt-tramed 
mirrors im a ( 1 tt i¢ rallery, 
she suddenly 1 t f ( own 
etl n ind nad ick b the 
yetraving cen ween hi f and the 

nie { t | : sted by 

b cw yu 1 n it and colo 
ot thei are ! \nne \vory 
elg iteenth cen \ vn ot br ywcade 
ind he descenda! \ vearing a crisp 
washing tro I { rT n 

Her fathe i \ 1 her that she 
rit e stood t | ilar po 
tra emen ed I id not 
een ed t ( iad ition 





of square dimpled chin, su h a replica 











delicate aquiline nose, and of mouth wi 
short upper lip was whimsically curv ; 
while its fellow was ke rose-pr 
under p of a child Sh moved 
awav from the dangerous vicinity, but M ( 
Avory lingered. 
“A pretty creature, that,’’ she said a . 
wistfully Devoted as site Vas ) r on 
son, she had always wanted laug 
Now, more tnan cver;r, 1a 3 
vardship were ove wo 
ie keene joy m jus 
her own as ‘ n é 
ina those ioughtl ‘ 
Ceci 1 ii nd 1¢ elf fi 
ably ke the girl be 
‘ t's a Romney, snt ( 
last “It mus eV ‘ 
I don’t know, Mi \ 
stow nd Sii¢ Was 
wen lowns alts and ente l 
This was a la pF € oOo! 
des in small square lark 
the other two were lined I 
ine to floor with book I 1 
of all ives and co Ss ‘ 
TR : 1 
yursell \ n i I I 
rie \ disturb 
"§ 1 not a ea n A 
| 
\nd Lis kom ve ‘ 


wid J m Av \ ni 
wm 1c re Smokin 
yma yrough i n < ) 
i 1 tine ( 
ioking-room when I w 
jusin M ( 
— e was 2 ) 
It was ere it va k1 
rhe n re ( 1 
lt 1 n rive é ( 
d quiet! ookin I | 


» re 1ina n tit 
1] eve ivelled I 
1 turn Int 
pent he alone, vie i 
erty to yund and } 
floated before her And at e | 1 
i¢ heart here S rted q 
consequent cry: Oh, wh \ 
mal y things so despe easy t 
It was hardly faz 


(To be concluded) 








The Heron 
| at Home 


EFORE the war the hum of an aero- 


plane caused the ordinary individual 

4 to gaze up into the blue, spot the 

plane, and then remark to his companion : 
“There it is! ” 

Since the war aeroplanes go unnoticed. 
Not so the heron; this bird always did, and 
always will, attract attention. The same 
individual who, when out for a walk, takes 

notice of a plane, for a certainty will 

1 to his companion and say: “Look at 
that heron! ss Who can help but notice 

m as, silhouetted against the darkening 

, he flies to his fee ling ground, with 
Inajestic Movements of his wings, his 

ck thrown well back, and his long legs 
out behind him: 


A Mysterious Bird 
There is an air of mystery about this soli 
ry bird which ts fostered by the fact that 
is usually seen as the day is waning, 
iorning the heron—up to his 
Ss in Wate! had stood almost motion 
in the creek of an estuary, by the 
ves on a lake side, or in the backwater 
tft a running stream. \s the evening 
shadows Jengthened over the meadows he 
became restless Picking up his feet with 
, great deliberation, he slowly and stealthily 
stalked about, stretched his great wings, 
nd, rising out of the water, started to fly 
us usual feeding grounds. 


\s a rule, these are two or three miles 





way, but unde special circumstances a 
on will go much longer distances for his 
food 

\ 


ide Ipswich with two year-old trout. Seven 


ears ago I stocked a small stream out 


miles distant, as the crow flies, on the banks 
ta tidal river—the Orwell—was a heronry. 
On 


1 moonlight nights when the tide was up 


that the herons could not feed in the 
reeks, these birds would flight over and 
take their toll of my trout. Ultimately 
they cleared the lot, but not before the local 


ucem 


in had taken five shillings on three 








s, (na being the price on the head 
Heron, 


\rrived abov his feeding ground, the 


A Majestic Bird 
By 
Dr. Francis Ward, F.Z.S. 


heron dropped his legs and landed on the 
bank. Then he slowly walked down to the 
water's edge; here he putied himself out, 
gave his feathers a good shake, again 
tightened his plumage and waded in. 

For a time he walked about, then, taking 
up a stance, waited for the approach of his 
prey. Before long a small trout came 
towards him. The heron’s neck by now was 
straight out, on a level with his back; 
slowly it was lowered until the beak nearly 
touched the water, then the neck was sud- 
denly doubled on its¢ lf, and shot out 
straight into the stream. The trout was 
seized across the middle, turned and swal 
lowed head first. 

The heron by no means feeds on fish 
alone. As often as not he wades up a ditch 
to 1 


Jand he tackles young birds, rats, mice and 


‘ed on toads, newts and frogs, and on 
even worms, 


The Best Time to See Him 


1 like the heron, Early morning and late 
evening are the best pai yf a summer's 
day for a sight of the heron. Many a time 
have I been down the Orwell in a punt just 
as it was getting light and the mist was on 
the water; the stately heron wading neat 
the river bank was always there to greei 
mec. 

When fishing a northern stream in_ th 
evening I have not infrequently come round 
a bend of the river right into a_ heron. 
Sometimes he has been scared, and after 
much splashing and flapping of his wings, 
accompanied by harsh cries, he has escaped 
\t other times I have kept quite still, and 
the bird has done the same. He appear | 
to be saying: “You are going to fish on 
into the dark; you are only poaching like 
myself, vet I think I will leave you, and go 
farther up stream”; so he slowly waded 
towards the shore, spread his great wings, 
and lifted himself out of the shallow water. 
Once a heron who behaved in this mannet 
flew just over my head and landed farthe 
down, on the same side as myself; then he 


took flight, and soared away into the in 


creasing darkness. 
1087 
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Scott in Phe Lady ot the Lake aptly 
describes the heron in two lines 
“As the lone heron spreads his wing 


By twilight o’er a haunted spring.” 


There are two aspects in all walks of life. 
The heron at a heronry during the breed- 
different picture 
the haunted spring. 
the 
Mr. 


Marry 


ing 
from the 

Have 
tree tops of a heronry 
Punch’s 
*Den't.” 


season presents a ery 
lone heron of 
spent three days in 
If not, 
about to 


you ever 
take 


advice to tho C 


Three Days and Nights at 
a Heronry 

L have camped on the Bas 

ganncts 

cormorants 


s Rock amongst 


the the smell was bad; amongst 


Rona, it rather 


but among tree tops in a large heronry when 


on was worse, 


the young are being ted the stench is awful. 
Yet s and nights that I spent 
at a the the 


the three day 


heronry on banks of Orwell 


were interesting and instructive. 


This heronry was a compatatively small 


one of some hundred nests. During the 


"9 
an old bird returned to pay it a 
round in ul 


winter the place was deserted, except when 


visit. She 


would fly a circle o 


erhead, tinally 


settling on the branch of the tallest 


topmost 


I 
the heron had 


t idently 


come to sec 


Satisfied, shx 


ree. Ey 


if the nest were still there. 


flew away, and often it was a considerab] 
time before another bird came to make 
tour Of inspection 

In January the old birds begin to turn 


Though solitary in their habits, when 


1 p- 


away from the heronry they are exception 
ally gregarious in the nesting season, and 
several pairs try to jump old nests in the 
same tree. The winter silence is dispelled, 
for as they fly round they utter a long 
drawn rasping note, “Craigh Craigh! ” in 


Not in- 


a cracked and high-pitched tone. 


frequently there are differences of opinion 
as to ownership of the nests, which results 
in a real eood ire ficht. 


During the Breeding Season 


At last all the old nests are in turn ap 
propriated. The herons add more sticks to 
the ever-increasing pile, and make a rough 
nest, in the centre, of wool, hair, di ras 
and rushes. Early in March the ire sit 
ting on three or four een eg 

The heronry is occupied from early pring 
until late t i here is generally a 
second brood in 

While the birds a tting, parative 


silence CIPDs Unless, as some mes lappe 
the colony is disturbed. 
As soon as the young hatch there is 


ever-increasing pandemonium 

\t first a 
heard, as a low undercurrent throughout th 
This de velops into the 
sharp jarring notes of a hunger cry. Th 


constant CrOOnINg noise 


trees. gradually 


arrival of food at a nest is the ignal for tl 


youngsters to let themselves go, and as 
several nests are always being fed at the 
same time the babel is constant 


} 


During the first week, almost hourly 


s regurgitat | by both parents, ight 
into the pouch of the it Afte tk 
first week small fish are introdu I 
the gullet, and the young ultimately swa 
tow it after much fu nd splutterin 


\fter five or six weeks fish ts dropped or 


the nest for the young to pick up. 1 
heron is a clumsy bird, an n the str 
of feeding a fish often falls to the roo 
the tree. This is not picked up bec 

the difficulty that the h n risit 


off the ground in a wood, In this way eve 


tree with nests has a mass of decomposir 
fish around it, which accoun for some 
the mell. 
There is no bird that tates its 
easily or on ich slight provocatior 
the voung heron, 


An Easy Catch 
A magpl Wa 
vantage of this tact. Thi 


on 


until the young had been ted with eels, 1 
flew above the nest, and dropped a stick 
the brood. They were terrified, and t 
meal soon went over! The mag} 


caught a nice 


bottom, as the titbit fell trom branch 


branch on its downward journey. 


Climbing up to a ne n he 
pleasa rm of exer Dead sq 
jected b the paren 
food are caught up in the I 


branche ia and, Ninally, when \t 


near his goal, the o pant 
how conside rable resent: 

Soon after they are six weeks old 
voung leave the nest and f on t 
bough of adjacent trees. | da ( 


when they drop from bough to 
when near the ground they plane down 


ye time fledgeling 


wong the bracken a1 I 

here their paren nti feed 
Before long they get to est 
HH tand 


neis War 


Six weeks old, almost ready to fly. 2.—The Heron standing in the water. 
3.—In flight. 4, 5 and 6.—A young Heron’s first visit to the stream: (4) 
Interest 5) Curiosity; (6) The venture, 7.—Heron in nest. 
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pick up a variety of food—insects, 
reptiles and fish. 


small 


The growth of the young herons is rapid, 
and the habits of their 
June have turned their attentions to a 
second brood—are soon acquired. 

Two months after my 


parents—who by 


stay at the heronry, 
I returned and caught a strong young bird 


in the bracken. This I put into the en- 
closure round my under-water observation 
pond. The heron became quite tame, and 


in the autumn I took photographs showing 
his under-water appearance. 

When an observer under water looks up 
wards surface he 


towards the what 


window 


sees 


appears to be a large circular 


All objects 


Water are 


above him. 
above the 
seen by him through 
this circle. 

Beyond the window, 
the surface, to the ob- 
under 


servel Water, 


becomes a mirror. 
photo- 


showing the 


Look at the 
graphs 
heron as 
and 
The top 


shows the 


same seen 


above below the 
water, one 
bird as we 
are accustomed to see 
him. The 


shows his 


lowe! one 
appearance 
as seen from under the 
The heron’s 
legs cut the surface at 


Water, 


the level of the arrow. 
Below this 


the real legs, above it 


level are 


the inverted images of 


these legs reflected 
from the surface. 
Notice also in the 


top illustration the big 
stone behind the bird, 
and the 
pe bble 


large white 
down in the 
right-hand corner. 

In the 


graph these are both 


lower photo 
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shown on the bottom, and reflected on ¢j 


toe 
surface. From these two illustrations ; 


will be realized how perfect a mirror the 
surface of the wate becomes, seen from 
below. 

When a fish in the water looks in front 


of him, the lower illustration shows all h 
lat 


until it js 


sees of the heron, so it is small wonder ¢] 
he does not 


too late. 


perceive his enemy 


After the bird, whose photographs I hay. 
just shown, had stood still for a tin 


stalked with measured tread across the pond 


Q, 


and got out on to the bank. 


The question is often asked: To what 
extent do herons destroy trout? The ansy 
1 It all depc nds 
the character of } 
wate 
In big aeep wate 
with high banks 1 
damage done is n 


ligible. Inariver wit] 
long shallow 
pools he 


takes his toll. up 


tunity he ill entire 
cleat ol is | 
streal | to 
dd fish or I 
sulk in the holes, ar 
these hi will | 
when they go 
spawn 

On tl ther han 
trout \ er that isa 
vood l \ | watchec 
and herons, if shot 
a time ¢ two, \V 
give up coming. 

Perh it is that | 
am getting less vin 
tive against the heror 
I kno he takes tl 
trout, but I lik 
watch him fish, and 

| 


_ Sen 
aw 
GEA '90 


Above and Photos 
Below Water! a ee oan 
These p tographs show t ie iS Seen al 
1 below the water. ‘I vw is all th t 
he Tu uriace 




















INGS THAT MATTER 


hy Ker Arthur Pringle 





MARY AND MARTHA 


T first sight it might well seem doubt- 
ful whether Mary and Martha can 
fairly be counted among “things 


it matter’ to us of the present day. 
here is the vital link between the scrip- 
tral episodes associated with their names 
id the pressing needs of our time? It all 
epends on the point of view. There is a 


hanical and unimaginative method of 
nterpretation which leaves these two women 
re or less interesting New Testament 


uracters, but destitute of any practical 
portance so far as we are concerned. 


What Kipling Says 

On the other hand, a true instinct has led 
ters of many schools, and by no means 
nined to what is ordinarily regarded as 
religious circle, to fasten on Mary and 

Martha as types of character and tempera- 
nt that carry a permanent human interest. 

Ir. Rudyard Kipling dedicates one of his 
ler poems to this subject, and these lines 
1 fair specimen of its quality 


sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have 
inherited that good part; ‘ 

tthe sons of Martha favour their mother of 
the careful soul and the troubled heart. 
And because she lost her temper once, and be- 
Cause she was rude to the Lord her Guest, 
sons must wait upon Mary's sons, world 
Without end, reprieve or rest. : 


ess 


demonstratively, Macaulay was 
‘n into this amiable vortex, and makes 
mment that “a Catholic may think 
s the better employment; but even a 
tholic, much more a Protestant, would 
reter the table of Martha.” 
These distinguished tributes to the vitality 
the subject—and others could be quoted— 
significant enough; but even more to 
point is the fact that, now jocularly and 
seriously, Mary and Martha are often 
he lips and in the minds of ordinary 
Pople who find themselves up against the 
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practical problems of life. And in more 
than one direction there is misunderstand- 
ing, which it is worth while to try to correct. 


We must bring sanctified imagination and 
common sense to bear upon the Gospel re 
cord, attaching more importance to the 
spirit than to the letter. Thus, in the pre 
sent instance, it seems curiously pedestrian 
and unintelligent to imagine Jesus as set 
ting up Mary and Martha as conflicting 
types, and especially as allowing Himselt 
to appear discourteous o1 ungrateful to one 
of His hostesses. Instinctively we think of 
Him as the perfect guest, and we should be 
reluctant to let any narrative shake that 
impression. 


Try to Imagine the Scene 

A rough-and-ready, yet perhaps sufthci 
ently accurate, idea of what took place 
might be suggested in this manner: Jesus 
felt appreciation and affection for both His 
hostesses, but noticed that Martha’s tempera- 
ment was betraying her into over anxiety 
and solicitude. This, in turn, provoked a 
passing resentment at the easy reposeful 
ness which gave Mary a monopoly of the 
Master’s company while letting her sistet 
“do all the work.” Was it not at once 
kindly and courteous for Him to say some 
thing like this?—“Il am grateful for all you 
are doing for my comfort, but don’t make 
too much fuss or trouble over me; treat me 
more as a friend than a guest, and don't 
take away Mary’s part from her. She in hei 
own way is adding to my happiness; it is a 
‘good part she has chosen, and is a real 
supplement to all you are doing.” 


It is not an easy thing to put into words; 
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but this, at all events, clears the way for a 
sensible and practical study of certain im- 
portant matters that such a subject raises. 
Mary and Martha are not only always with 
us; as a matter of fact, and giving grammar 
the go-by, they ave us. Sume of us are 
dominated by the one, some by the other; it 
is a matter of temperament and training. 
To put it in another way, some of us, prob 
ably most of us, 


keen on getting 


are of a practical turn, 


things done; others are 


> 
mystical and contemplative, preferring the 
quiet byways to the bustling high road. 


But, while varying greatly in degree, ther 
is something of each of these traits in all ot 
us; and we come nearest to the ideal char 
acter as we develop both in true strength 
and proportion. As St. Teresa suggests, 
“To give our Lord the perfect service, Mary 


and Martha must combine. ” 


You must Look after the 
Little Things 


Of course, in the nature of things, it is 
the Martha side of life that presses upon 
nearly all of us. 


ve have to be “troubled about many things ” 


Whether we like it or not, 


work that is often irksome, duties that are 
ften first cousin to drudgery, “the trivial 
the common la k “- this is the daily 
file And, 


vhen vou come to think ot it, there is some 


1 
ound, 


programme for the rank ane 


thing grotesque in associating Christ with 
iny depreciation of the ordinary and the 
He glorified it 
that, even in its most 


humdrum. On the contrary, 


it every turn, imsisting 


petty details, life 1 full of unsuspected 


meaning and possibility. 


$ut—and here is the point so many mi 


this very glorification of the Marth 
activity Is impossible unless you also have 


the mood and vision that are associated with 


Mary Drudgery, monotony, petty concern 


t 


must remain unattractive realities until they 


e suffused with the spirit and light that 


me tror 


n munion with God. I use th 
term in the widest possible 


waning, to 

vest that in every life that is, in the highest 
sense, practically efficient there must be a 
background of quietne and thought, wher 


new trength is gathered in and the VISIO! 


leansee ec thin in their true propor 
tion Let every man do this in his own 
Waly but in an isc it 1 only the ete rnal 
ight and the spiritual perspective that en 
byl u to ew the oncern ol every 
day life in their real significance 

I nm ie ide piain in a arict ol 
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i 


they olten receive; 


atl 


Ihe 


nen 


are strangely remiss in ex 


for their happiness an 


] 


« 


re 


otherwise 


Ope 


n and 


and, 


aVOoW 


| 
i 


in 


I 


G 


1 


“good tel 


ess, it has to be remet 
reposefulness of the Ma 
yme corrective of the en 
ind solicitude to degenerat 
nd irritability. The on 
pleted apart from the other; 
this cuts both ways. M 


a synonym it 


1 


ind day-dreamine. | 
tells us, in tl nn 

ho sat for hours 
themes, and who pre 
entire sanctification, wh 
choked with ashes and he 
veritable chaos. S/e 
Vary. 

An ordinari 
reading this article ‘ 
ibject fits the sort of thir 
No business can be I 
dustry and enterp! 
not enough. In_ the 
while there must b 
quiet planning; and 
Martha tanda 
nothing may be the ] 


thing 


turns, 


The Danger of Mere 
People 


whi 


» ale 


religion and the we 
do well to vive the 
Martha question, 
t rejoice in the « 
ed activity ot | 
Uhere 1 less and |e 
1 side of a cl 
le ted; but, 
t there 1 
na 1ell an 
ench fatally on the 
1¢ tic uay | 
mri n be si n 
mn i everal ( 
ave to take a 
people whether the 
veneral agents ( 
to regain hold ot 
aspect of things wi 
one Want a return 
ho 1 , aS the sayin 
noun ine 


int« 


| 


essing 
tion of all that the women of their 


particular 


apprecia 


homes 


Nevert 


Organization 


al 





No 














ns 


But no Man can meet the demands of the 


nodern ministry who has not time to dis- 


jjpline his mind and call his soul his own. 


The same reasoning applies with equal 


ice When we come to consider the great 


ial questions of our time and their rela- 


tion to religion. For the sake both of re- 


igion and of social reform it is time that 
eset ourselves to show afresh that neither 
an be itself the real thing without the 
ther; that they are vitally dependent on 
ach other, The day is long past when 
he Hannah More attitude could pass as 
satisfactory expression of religion. Liv- 
g in a place where two hundred people 
ere crowded into twenty cottages and sub- 
isting on starvation wages, she went on 
assiduously with her Sunday-school teach- 
ng, finding complacent satisfaction in the 
hought that the children “understood 
lerably well” the early chapters of 
enesis! She, and many with her, used 
so to argue that it would be harmful, 
ther than otherwise, to improve the con- 
ition of the poor, as this would interfere 
ith the Divine purpose and detract from the 
alue of the compensations provided for 
them in heaven, 


No Cut Flowers Wanted 

Much water has flowed under the bridge 
ance such talk was possible in the name ot 
iristianity ; but, none the less, the truth of 

matter needs to be restated plainly and 
rshly for our own time. Anyone who 
atches closely the trend of events must feel 
prehensive. There is, at least in our own 

intry, probably a keener sensitiveness on 
ial questions than ever before; but this is 
mpanied by an ominous tendency to 
livorce practical efforts at reform from the 
namic and inspiration of religion. And 
tis simply won’t do. Its only result, as 
Dr. James Moffatt has said, will be to 

ake social reform a cut flower instead of a 
wing plant. To fall back once more on the 
ymbolism of our subject, Martha cannot 
tty on her work in the foreground unless 
Mary be in the background. 

\ remarkable case in point is furnished by 
the early history of the Christian Socialist 
movement in England. Charles Kingsley 
and other zealous souls gave themselves to 
Ne Movement; and to the cursory onlooker 
Kingsley would seem to be the undisputed 
ader. But, by general consent of those in 
he thick of the frav, the real leader was 
frederick Denison Mauric e, more the mysti 


an the man of affairs, more the spiritual 
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seer than the fighter. Kingsley himself 
called him “Master”; and there would 
probably be general endorsement of the ver- 
dict that it was Maurice, more than any 
other man, who “kept the whole of the 
forward movement in the social and political 
life of the English people in union with 
God and identified with religion,” 


The Place of Worship 
It is popular in some quarters to speak 
depreciatingly of “divine service ” as com- 
pared with “the service of man”; and, of 
course, even in our day not a little so-called 
worship of God is unreal and without any 
practical outcome. But you can only judge 
of these matters when the real thing is be- 
fore you, and then it becomes plain as 
daylight that worship is the great dynamic 
of life, and religion the supreme inspiration 
of the service of humanity. When were 
there more formidable soldiers than the 
Puritans, who prayed their prayers and sang 
their psalms overnight, by way of prepara- 
tion for battle? How car you trace the 
origin and maintenance of our hospitals and 
great philanthropies without constant refer- 
ence to the inspiration of Christianity? And 
how can you miss the significance of the fact 
that the quiet master of the secrets of the 
spiritual life who gave us some of the 
finest of the New Testament bluntly stig- 
matizes as “a liar ” the man who professes 
to love God and yet shows no love for his 
fellows? There you see the real Mary and 
Martha combination at work; and it shows 
us once again that, whether in our industrial 
life or in the wider reach of social affairs, 
each stands for something that we cannot do 
without. Ss 
The Quotation 
Open the door straightway, and get thee 
hence; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 
Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about. 
Of noise alone is born the inward sense 
Of sile uCce; and from action springs alone 
The inward knowled ge of true faith and 
love. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
<sJe 
THE PRAYER 
ELP us to find Thee in the common things 
of everyday life, that our work te well done 
and duty loyally fulfilled, When we become 
tired or irritable, bring us into a quiet place 
where we can rest awhile; and give us such 
communion with Thee as shall send us back to 
the daily round with freshness and hop2. 
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What Life 
Means to Me 


HEN I threw up my job and said 
that I wi n | a toreien 
mis I \ ( of my triends 
thought I had developed religious mania! 
It seemed to them a wild, harum-scarum 
thing to do. Here was I, a business girl, 
settled down in a comfortable post on the 
staff f a large public authority. The 
ilary was sufticient for my needs, with 
something over. It is true that the pro 
pects of promotion were not very great, but 
i stead increase Of pay Was ¢ uaranteed, as 


provision for sickness and a pen 

sion on retirement. The work had a good 
eal of intert for m«¢ and I had some 
od pals among 1 ‘ ues in the set 
vice My relatives were happy to think 
that I Wa in ap ion of economui€ 
itv, and 1 friends, whose jobs in 
some Cases we ( desirable or more pre 
arious, thought me a very lucky young 


The Sense of Vccation 


I resigned it all in order to become a 
nissionary, It \ not becau I was tired 
of my work and nted « nee It was not 
that I s } more neular and out 
standing careet \ t number of days 

ith red letters in the calendar. I think it 
is hopeless to me to take up missionary 
work as a caree! There must be a distinct 

nse of ition. That sen of vocation 
cal to e quite sudden and I knew 
then that the only thing possible for my 
future pea f mind was to follow the light 
Yust where it had 1 ed me up 

I became a 1 ionary recruit, not be 
cause I wanted to, but because I had to. 

That \ t » Ve ind now I 1 
In training tor tore mary sel ‘ 
I don kn ha of the field « 
t} Church M n 2 I may be 

it “ ( ( t | a ( na, oO \f Ca 
east ‘  : | ed » 
ny } | 1 | Som 
‘ I al 1 

nte ‘ IO! 

) el 1 ‘ ] \ t¢ 
brancl I service e are to ,it is al 





By a Woman Training 
to be a 
Foreign Missionary 


with the definite aim « De 
touch with the livi ( ; i 
. ; | 
believe that only 1 | 
n My own 
evangel . J do 
will be among people 
black, or yellow. 
I sce now that I was beit 7 
} pa ed for a 
en years I had _ be 


en , 1 pa I 
len ne one 
pe ( in 1 
igeles and | 
ther thir ’ 
I e ful t M 
im-dwellers 
I icT fic n¢ 2 
make a similar d 
Nile, or the Indus, or t H 
How Ccnv ction Came 
Grad ially, WHILE I 
\ } 1 cCONn\ 
mind lat \ S 
( tian ) Th 
Will 1 Tremaine 
hee a 4 
came, somehow, } 
did not seem to be 
faithful in ( 
1e’s own cl} 
it was »t 
egan to have 
1e course He had t ( 
n the ofttice r ( \ 
But w i fore \\ 
a ( devoted ) \ 
rw In ea l ‘ 
Wi is I 
‘ n ‘ 
n eX] 
1 4 
{ t | 
God | 
csult ol no 








s. am aware. I had not been “enthused ”’ 
ny Missionary meeting just previously. 
id not been reading any exciting book 
ng missionary adventure, It was an experi- 
which came to me in my room whilst 


ged in prayer. I am quite prepared 





y ear it said that it was mere imagina- 
: But to me the evidence that it was a 

nite call seems qu te cleat | had been 

Y ly seeking to learn God’s will for 

4 e. What more likely than that He 


ild reveal it What more likely, too, 
n that He should communicate it to me 
the “still small voice’’’ rather than in 
vind and the earthquake and the fire 

There were heaps of difficulties in the 
I had been interested in foreign 


n work for some years and had done 
best to support it But to go out asa 


sionary was an altogether different pro- 





n I had an idea that missionaries 
be people possessed of exceptional 
yt nharacte d ts of a ve gh 
such as were not mine I knew, too, 
iy t the Church Missionary Society, unde 
I wanted to work, was anxious to get 
men who had definite qualifications, such 
hers, doctors, nurses, dispensers. Al] 
I had to offer was the result of a 
s¢ ndary hool ed at nand some 
ns n mIMe}; al ibjyects I 
ed f training ver, ma 
n | have realized people 
f n hilities can he rreat 
n th ! n field, t -- 
high q i ms are no » be 
1 
5 The Next Chapter 
1 The next chapter in my experiences was 
te of the training lege Kennaway 
ere | now n lL a 
: ed vith 1 ce n iving 
A; i a ) ] i } 1 Wilt ( | 
the n dl | had never even 
€ experrenc¢ { the ymmunal lite of 
rdir “0 | anticipated endles 
nd ru t n possibiy very severe 
Q cS. 2 tn essaril\ it examina 
esult of which would | » place 
i mally née thie pottom 
say But | Va on ti ssured ( were 
‘ile bi, oi 
W Ha e same tin Phe 
; 1 ( 1 lents w ! kind 
< : | od tele 
I a eth ] { ( were no 
the ( ( 1 ere abs 
; nec tae smootn w king o] 





WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME 





community life, and the majority of these 
the students had made for themselves. The 
principal, vice-principal, and house mother 
do everything they can for us, and we are 
just like one big, happy family. Those wlto 
think that missionaries, or those about to 
become missionaries, are staid, sober people 
whose faces can never wrinkle into laughte1 
he missionaries [ 
know are extraordinarily cheerful people. 


are sadly mistaken. All t 


They seem to be people who find life a 
good deal more exhilarating than most. At 
Kennaway Hall, at all events, there is 
plenty of fun. 


Practical Training 

Fach student, as part of her training, 
takes a share in mission work. Some con 
duct women’s meetings in neighbouring 
parishes, others do district visiting, a num- 
ber of us go on certain days to City tactories 
and take short dinner-hour services for the 
girls. Some lead a troop of Girl Guides. 
Most of us belong to a Guides’ Cadet Corps, 
in whi 





h we train to become officers, so that 
we may have companies of our own when 
we get abroad, for the Scout and Guide 


movement is international and inter-racial 


Then, again, unless we are specially quali 
fied as loctors ot nurses, we have to 
undergo a short period medical training, 


We learn to deal with sprains and bruises, 
I ls and do other first-aid 
work; we get some insight into dentistry, 
and learn also to assist at operations with- 
out tainting, 

Our principal subject of study is, of course 


the Bible. We also attend doctrinal lec 


tures given by clergy and others, which are 


followed by discussions among ourselves 


under the guidance of the principa 


and we listen to missionaries of experi 
ence who know the problems we = shall 
have to meet. We get training in psych 
ology, in the p ncipics of teaching, and in 
clocution, and just before we go to out 
stations we have a course in phonetics to 
enable us to master the ianguage ofl! thos 
to whom we are going 

Mosi of our students make an open offer 
of service lor any part of the field, Thev 


are ready to go to any of the five or six 
hundred stations of the C.M.S. or those of 
the C.E.Z.M.S., although if they have 


definite desire for any particular place it 


usually works out in the long run that they 
vet there Ot course the location of the 
candidate 1S infl 1 need by her physic al 


ondition 
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Learning the Language 

For a year or two after going abroad | 
shall probably be unable to do any direct 
evangelistic work. Most of my time will be 
taken up with language study. Sut | 
be able to assist the senior missionary in 


may 


household matters or in correspondence with 
the the keeping of 
and Perhaps | shall be allowed 
to do something 
I expect I shall be taken to visit the homes 
of the people, and so 


home. base, accounts, 
so forth. 
in the mission hospital. 


get to understand 


something of their characteristics and 
customs and religion even before I can 
speak their tongue. The first year will be 
trying. Constant language study will 
become wearisome The new climate and 


conditions of life will take some getting 
used to. 

No, I do not 
fears. I 


been 


think I have 
not a timid person. I 
night in places in London 
and 
anxiety or 


iny particular 


am have 
alone at 
where the police patrol in pairs, have 
felt any 


any hurt. 


never 
suffered 


particular 
But one thing, almost 
too small to be mentioned, does, I own, fill 
me with apprehension. I do like 
thought of the things that creep and crawl 
in a tropical scorpions, and 
tarantulas, and centipedes. J] know 


not the 


country--the 
do not 


that I shall cut any braver figure than the 
little girl of the rhyme: 

There ame a big spi ler 

And sat down beside her, 


Miss Mufhtt 


I understand, however, that 


And frightened away. 


a good many 


other embryo missionaries have had _ the 


same shrinking, and yet they have survived 


quite nicely when they have got to thei 


Stations 


] am prepared to find that the average 
life of the missionary is not one rattling 
sequence of thrills and adventures. I am 
prepared for monotony rather than for 


excitement. But | learn to use the 
that if 


ready 


want to 
small opportunities in such a way 
ever the bigger ones come I may be 


to make the 


most of them. I am prepared 
also for loneliness 1 am sure that there 
will come periods of home-sickness Chere 


will be unexpected discoura 
ships and difhicultie | 
and sickened by sights and sounds. 
But I know in the missionary’s 


life will outweigh everything else in the long 


ements, hard- 
shall be shocked 
trange 


that the yoy 


run, for that joy is on a surer foundation 


than the fluctuating experience of the pa 
I 
ing days 
So I await the dav when I shall receive 





the notice of my location, when I sha 

learn by what ancient ver or on wha P 
palmy plain my future lot is to be ca | 
Immediately 1 learn it I can see myself, | 


like the others, dashing off to the library | 
collecting atlases and all the books [ an 

find relating to the place to which [ an | 
located. I shall learn all I can about th 
geography of the country, its climate, 
history of the race and its characteristics 
and I shall dip into the natural history, j 
too, to learn what the | 
the way of 


intry produces 





creeping venomed thing 

Then I shall 
outht. The 
the things 


Or any 


: ‘ 
have to get together 


Society will 
I shall need, and I shall b 
in touch with a missionary home on 


lough who can give me some useful 


as to wearing apparel, household utens 
and so forth 

I hope it may be my lot to go out int 
autumn, with the song of the dismissa 


Hall echoing in 


Queen’s 
the 


meeting in 
and 
kindly faces still fresh in my 


ears rows ol encouraging and 


memory. 1 
time will pass swiftly until I come to 


last Sunday in Engi: 
home If I 





am like 





my last night in the training college w 
has become so dear to m« There is usua 
some little celebration given that evening 
in honour missiona 


of the departing 


the room of the student who has kr 


her longest. The next morning she wi 
escorted to the ratilw tation by 
fellow-students It wi not be a sad 
any, and the asual observer would n 
ruess that one of them was bound 
ends of the earth Chere \ | be pient 


teasing to keep up the new 
spirits, She 


her horrot 


will not he illowed to forgt 


of the dropsical spider. She w 


be charged with message yr some 
missionarv who is probably working on 
ypposite side of the ntinent to which s 
is going. She will be implored to send 
picture postcard to say how she gets th 
and whether the boarding-house is 0 e! 

The whistle goes al too soon, [ 
tudents, with laughter in their faces an 
tears not far away from their eyes, ™ 
to the end of the platform, and wave W Id 
as the boat-train passes ¢ t ol sight. l 
hey go back to Kennaway Hall for 
classes, while she 


$ut who shall say what visions come 


before her eyes? 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


On the Rearing of Children 


WISH, years ago, I had written a book 
on the rearing of children. The busi- 
ness would have been comparatively easy 
then. I would have laid down rules and 
regulations, have given hints, advised 
plasters and patience and what not, and 
ntroduced the latest scientific theories and 
ractices. It would have been a thoroughly 
ip-to-date and practical guide to the sub 
But, alas! the book will never ix 
ritten by me—I have had too much real 


‘perience since! It is a great pity all the 





me, tor my theoretical training would 
ve well fitted me for the task. I have, 
rone thing, read the latest books by other 
ple on the subject. One especially 
ick me and gained my hearty approval. 
twas illustrated throughout. One of the 
ustrations was a diagram of a circle, sup 
sed to represent a day in the life of a 
hild of two or three months \ generous 
lf was solid black: this represented the 
night time when the infant was to sleep. 
Food was to be partaken of at six in the 
ming, ten o'clock, two in the afternoon, 
ix and ten. After that, until six the next 
ming, the infant slept. The thing was 
iplicity itself ; Six, ten, two, six, ten. 





re Was an eloquent chapter in that book 
welling on the iniquity of awakening a 
hild in the night for the purpose of feed 
ng him, and telling how the practice was 
‘ying the foundation for future insomnia 
inmy book I should heartily have endorsed 
hese sentiment and I am not sure that 
aby would not have been required to walt 
til seven for his first feed, 
There are many other excellent theories 
hat would have found due place in that 


book of mine that will never be written. 
I should, for instance, have thrown scorn 
on the average person’s passion for “amus 
ing” a child; I should have explained that 
the child is not a plaything to be fondled 
and shaken, and that his mental equipment 
should not be over-stimulated into prema- 
ture development by unwise attempts to 
make a baby copy the absurd antics of his 
would-be admirers. To be precise, in my 
k I should have left the baby out in 
the pram all dav, the soothing monotony 
only being broken at ten, two and four fo: 
the purposes of nourishment. 


Doc 


sje 
Alas! Actual Experience! 

Alas! how actual experience puts one’s 
theories to flight! The trouble is that the 
child, young as he is, seems to have the 
most perverse notion of putting theories, 
rules and regulations on one side and man 
aging the universe in his own crude childish 


I have alwavs believed in regularity and 
firmness as essential factors in the training 
of children. I have laid it down as an in 

ariable rule that a child should be put to 
bed early, and once put to bed to remain 





there until such time as he should get up. 
Alas! my laws are not as those of the 
\ 


<je 
What Happens 
What usually happens is this: I arrive 
home at seven or thereabouts, hungry and 
somewhat tired. Mrs. Editor 1s busy with 
the evening meal; Master Babv is in the 


process known as “settling down for the 
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Learning the Language 


For a year or two after going abroad I 
any direct 
Most of my time will be 
th Janguage study. Sut | 
the senior missionary in 
household matters or in correspondence with 
the 


and 


shall probably be unable to do 
evangelistic work 
taken up w 
be able to 


may 
assist 
home base, the 
so forth. Perhaps | 
to do something 
I expect I shall be taken to visit the homes 


kee ping of accounts, 
shall be allowed 
in the mission hospital. 


of the people, and so get to understand 
something of their characteristics and 
customs and religion even before I can 


speak their tongue. The first year will be 
trying, Constant language study will 
become wearisome: The new climate and 


} 
} 


conditions of e will take some getting 
used to. 


No, I do not think I have any particular 


fears. I am not a timid person. I have 
been alone at night in places in London 
where the police patrol] in pairs, and have 


never felt any anxiety or 
suffered any hurt. 
too small to be mentioned, does, I own, fill 
not like the 
thought of the things that creep and crawl 


particular 
But one thing, almost 


me with apprehension. I do 


} 


in a tropical country--the scorpions, and 


tarantulas, and centipedes. I do not know 


that I shall cut any braver figure than the 
little girl of the rhyme: 
[here came a big spider 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffitt away. 
I understand, however, that a good many 


other embryo missionaries have had _ the 
same shrinking, and yet they have survived 
quite nicely when they have got to thei 


Stations 


] am prepared to find that the average 
life of the missionary is not one rattling 
sequence of thrills and adventures. I am 
prepared for monotony rather than for 


excitement. But | want to learn to use the 
way that if 


may be ready 


small opportunities in such a 


ever the ones come I 


bigger 


to make the most of them, I am prepared 
also for loneliness 1 am sure that there 
will come periods of home-sickness, There 
will be unexpected discouragements, hard- 


ships and difficultic | 
and sickened by strange 
But I know ee a NE 
life will outweigh everything else in the long 


shall be shocked 
ghts and sounds 
that the joy in the 
run, for that joy on a foundation 
than the fluctuating experience of the pass 
ing days 

So I 


sure! 


await the dav \ en I hall re 


t] ( » of , lor 10OF he } 

ie notice ~— my location, when J sha 
, 

learn by what ancient ver or on y 

palmy plain my future lot is to be ca 


Immediately 1 le: 


irn it I can see myself 
like the others, ] 


lashing off to the 
bo ks I can 


collecting atlases and , 
which [ 


find relating to the place to 
located. 1 learn all I can about th 
geography of the country, its climate, 

history of the race and its 


] 


and | shall 


shall 


charac terist 


dip into the natural history 


too, to learn what the country produces 
the way of 
’ adders, spiders, toa 
Or any creeping venomed thing that li 


Then I shall 
The 


have to 
Society will 


outht. 





the things I shall need, and I shall be 
in touch with a missionary home on 
who can give me some useful 
as to wearing apparel, household utensils 
and so forth. 
I hope it may be my lot to go out int 
autumn, with the song of the dismissa 
meeting in Queen’s Hall echoing in 


ears and the rows of encouraging 
kindly faces still fresh in my memory. T 
time will pass swiftly until I come to 
last Sunday in England—my last day 
home If I am like others I shall s 
mv last night in the training college w 
has become so deat to me There is usua 
some little celebration given that evening 
in honour of the departing missionar 
the room of the student who has kn 
her longest. The next 1 1g she w 
escorted to ie i \ l ) 
ellow-stude It w I i 1 
any, and the asual observer would n 
guess that one of them was bound fo 
ends of the earth. There will be plent 
teasing to keep up the new missio 
spirits She will not | lowed to forg 
her horror of the dropsical spider. She w 
be charged with me ives for some 
missionary who is probably working of! 
ypposite side of the ntin¢ to which 
is going. She will be implored to send 
picture postcard to say how le gets the 
and whether the boarding use 1s nice 
Che whistle goes al too soon , 
students, with laughter in their faces 
tears not far away from their eyes, 
to the end of the platt m, and wave wild 


sight. TI 


as the boat-train passes out of 
they go back to Kennaway Hall for 
lasses, while she 


; 
Sut who shall say what visions con 


before her eyes? 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


On the Rearing of Children 


WISH, years ago, I had written a book 
on the rearing of children. The busi- 
ness would have been comparatively easy 
then. I would have laid down rules and 
egulations, have given hints, advised 
plasters and patience and what not, and 
ntroduced the latest scientific theories and 
practices. It would have been a thoroughly 
ip-to-date and practical guide to the sub 
ect. But, alas! the book will never 
itten by me—I have had too much real 
xperience since! It is a great pity all th 
me, for my theoretical training would 
e well fitted me for the task. I have, 
one thing, read the latest books by othet 
ple on the subject. One especially 
tuck me and gained my hearty approval. 
was illustrated throughout. One of the 
ustrations was a diagram of a circle, sup 
sed to represent a day in the life of a 
hild of two or three months \ generous 
lf was solid black: this represented the 
night time when the infant was to sleep. 
Food was to be partaken of at six in the 
ming, ten o'clock, two in the afternoon, 
ix and ten. After that, until six the next 
ming, the infant slept. The thing was 


mplicity itself: six, ten, two, six, ten. 





Was an ¢ loque nt chaptet in that book 
velling on the iniquity of awakening a 
hild in the night for the purpose of feed 
ng him, and telling how the practice was 
ing the foundation for future insomnia. 
Inmy book I should heartily have endorsed 
these sentiment and I am not sure that 
aby would not have been required to walt 
til seven for his first feed. 

There are many other excellent theories 
hat would have found due place in that 


book of mine that will never be written. 
I should, for instance, have thrown scorn 
on the average person’s passion for “amus- 
ing” a child; I should have explained that 
the child is not a plaything to be fondled 
and shaken, and that his mental equipment 
should not be over-stimulated into prema- 
ture development by unwise attempis to 
make a baby copy the absurd antics of his 
would-be admirers. To be precise, in my 
book I should have left the baby out in 
the pram all dav, the soothing monotony 
only being broken at ten, two and four fo: 
the purposes of nourishment. 


Se 
Alas! Actual Experience! 

Alas! how actual experience puts one’s 
theories to flight ! The trouble is that the 
child, young as he is, seems to have the 
most perverse notion of putting theories, 
rules and regulations on one side and man 
aging the universe in his own crude childish 
way. 

I have always believed in regularity and 
firmness as essential factors in the training 
of children. I have laid it down as an in 
variable rule that a child should be put to 
bed early, and once put to bed to remain 
there until such time as he should get up. 
Alas! my laws are not as those of the 
Medes and Persians! 


<je 
What Happens 
What usually happens is this: I arrive 
home at seven or thereabouts, hungry and 
somewhat tired. Mrs. Editor is busy with 
the evening meal; Master Baby is in the 
process known as “settling down for the 
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night.” In reality he is in his cot, turning 
if ear to the pleadings of his nurse to 
peep the 
where I make 
the 
peeping in. 


a de: 
bedroom. 
the first 
house has 
The nurse, 

Master Baby 
I hesitate 
The little terror is wide awake, 
up in his cot and grinning all 
Just then the gong goes—and bang 
go all my theories and good resolutions. I 


vo to sleep. I into 
rhis, ot course, 1s 


mistake. The mere 


no business to go 


man ot 


seeing me, discreetly retires. 
sets up a piteous wailing. and 
lost. 


standing 


am 
over, 


make as if to depart; young Peter puts up 
a piteous wail. It ends in my lugging him 
down to the dining-room, where he can play 
with my keys and make himself a general 
After that 
somebody has to be firm, there is a battle 


nuisance until the meal is over. 


royal—and somebody has to persuade the 


young man finally to court sleep. I must 
in truth say that the somebody generally is 
not Mr. Editor. 
fe 

To the Winds with Theories 

Now will at this 
smiling at my weakness o1 contemptuous at 
lack of So should I 
if | were anyone else. If this were a highly 


my readers stage be 


my moral backbone. 


moral dissertation | should here have to in 


sert an awful warning on the ill results of 
parental weakness. Unfortunately for the 
theorist, however, it so happens that if 
Master Peter is, contrary to the text-books, 
kept out of his cot by an indulgent parent 


until eight or nine o'clock, no ill-effects are 
perceptible, but there is thereafter the bare 
possibility of getting a fairly decent night’ 


rest. 


W hereas We will picture an ordi 
nary night when things have gone as they 
should: the conscientious nurse has man 
red to persuade the 1d te ITO} it to ec] 
it the normal hour Ot six, I maybe seven, 
Mr. Editor, coming home in a normally) 
irtuot frame of mind, , With great 
elf-restraint, omitted put his head in at 
he d to sce how tters are progressing 
Th nit meal passe in peace, and 
thereafter Mrs. Edi ea the pay} 
vhilst Mr f.ditor conscientiously wade 





through a learned tome on “The Reari 
and Management of Children At ten we 
retire to rest. The intant is sleeping 
soundly, a beautiful smile on his innocent 
face, hi slumbers deep and untroubled 


It seems as if nothing on earth can wake 


him. 





A Voice in the Night 


Soon the cares of the day have slipy d l 
away; sleep, blessed sleep, has enfolded y te 
in her pinions, and all that—until, say, D 
half-past two. Why I wake then I cannot the 
say- All is peace, and the moon brea De 
fitfully through the clouds on to a 
ing world. About sixty seconds aft 4 
wake, however, and just when I have d ni 


cided to drop off to sleep again, ther 
rustling in the cot ne: 


ctw. This mar « ; an 


be interpreted as a danger signal. It 

be ignored, of course, but if i 

followed by more than a 1 \ 

voice, growing louder with uss » pro 

the sorrows of infant life. The proper tl 

to do at this juncture (vide n text-b the 
not yet written) 1s to arise, go to thi 

turn the baby over on to his other side, t 

him in—and all will be well \ 


apparently. The murmurs have ceased, 
child has taken the hint, and we settle do 
We recall some e} sode ¢ 


some little thing done 


to sleep again. 
the past day 
undone that might have been managed 
however, we resolute 


, 


ferently; 


temptation to meditate and nceent 


slec p.- <So 
Two Miracles a Night 
Now, 


sleep at the best t times 


miracle, a gift, a happ nt 
starting up one’s Cal 1, 
always a matter of wonder ar I 


tion if accomplished without 


formance, however, never t 
presume upon. Still, by kind 
tion of Providence the feat Di: 
formed n only at ten as per } 
but at two-thirty as } ent \ 
vell Yet the miracle is or 
plished when there i 
the ot an wea I n 
Iness ¢ op. Ors | 
| for the |} \ I 
I in hopes! 1 t 
| hil \\ ik nh 
le to t him i 
you wad ce lear 1 
t pow ul S 
peated, in tl if ! 
ustily in the un 
(al mot t 
{ca towal 
Yes hi ma I 


Thi 


mother’s 


always pre ne 
The on 


part l 
child she b 


the 


not torvet 








she hasn’t the chance. It is not just a ques- 
tion of virtue. If by chance she forgot, the 
terrible infant would soon remind her. 
Does an editor’s tender care cease towards 
the magazine that is the child of his brain? 
Does he forget to send the “copy” in to 
time or pass the pages for press? No, of 
course he doesn’t, for if he did the healthy 
infant—represented by the head printer and 
all his satellites—-would soon remind him, 
and life wouldn’t be worth living until he 
did something to make them cease their 
cries. We will always presuppose the 
virtue, of course, but there are safeguards 
to virtue! So with the infant in the middle 
f the night. It is not the earnest love of 
the mother’s heart, it is irrepressible irrita- 
tion and a determination to stop the noise 
at all costs that finally causes action. The 
ight is turned on, and it is discovered that 
the lad is standing up in his cot and smil- 
ing for all he is worth. 
Properly speaking, the irritation so natur- 
ally felt should find expression in some 
disciplinarian fashion on the child that has 
aused it—as a matter of fact, the infant’s 
smile is so innocent and disarming that 
wrath vanishes, and it becomes actually 
lifficult to repress words of kindness. But, 
should one succumb to the temptation, the 
ing man, all alive and active, instantly 
esponds; instead of thanking his parents 
for their kind attention he urgently insists 
n any old trick that has in times past 
taken his fancy. Henceforward sleep is 
mpossible. 
se 

Distinctly Immoral 

It will be seen by now that the rearing 

young children is not exactly a matter 

reaping the reward of virtue; we act 
rtuously and send the youth to bed be 
mes, and he makes sleep impossible for us 


half the night; we yield weakly to tempta 
nand keep him up an hour or two later, 
and we reap the reward by getting a good 
hight’s rest! Life is very curious, and 


transgressors flourish like the big bay t: 


aan 
ilst the just find it hard to walk by faith. 
Whoso breaketh a hedge a serpent will 
te him,” my father was fond of pointing 
itt to me; alas, when it is a child in ques 
m, you break off the road and find a short 
ut! This is my only excuse for 


acting 
Nexcusably and in direct defiance of the 
ext-books. And it is in this wise 


‘t 


t when 
half-past two I awake, and at halt past 


two and a minute the infant likewise 
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awakes and starts to rustle, I gently tip- 
toe out of bed, seize the offending youth 
and put him in bed with me, with my arm 
round him. If 1 have acted promptly, and 
if luck be with me, he will snuggle down, 
put his face close to mine, and fall fast off 
to sleep in my arms. If my luck be out 
he will fidget and wrestle for an hour, 
whilst I fitfully doze. If my luck be com 
pletely out he will exercise the latest jazz- 
step on my stomach, tickling my nose and 
pulling my hair by way of variation. Ulti- 
mately, however, he will fall asleep. 


Se 
The Cares of State 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
the kind Providence that granted us sleey 
at ten and half-past two will indulgently 
repeat the favour at three and at intervals 
thereafter. No. When at three, three 
thirty, or four, or whereabouts the infant 
allows sleep once again to master him, it 
will be found that his poor parents are now 
thoroughly roused. By this time one has 
remembered the article one has forgotten to 
commission, the circulation that has forgot 
ten to rise; one reviews the home and 
foreign policy of the Government of the 
day, speculates on the disastrous effect of 
the continued occupation of the Ruhr on the 
trade of the Empire, remembers the instruc- 
tions due to the gardener and the appoint 
ment with the dentist. Oh, how troubles 
loom up in the wakefulness of the night 
time! How difficult life seems, and what 
an accumulation of perplexities are in store 
for poor innocent people. 

One is now reduced to the expedient of 
counting sheep passing through a gate, o1 
holding one’s breath and counting twenty. 

The longed-for state of drowsiness h 
almost come when— 


1S 
< 


“To you think we ought to send the lad 


to boarding S¢ hool when he grows up 
asks Mrs. Editor anxiously. ‘lve been 
thinking about it for the last hour.” 


“Send him anywhere you please,” I replh 


a trifie too heartily, I am afraid. 
“Burt ” continues Mrs. Editor. 
<sSJe 
In Cheerful Mood 
Some time after four sleep is at last 


achieved, and at five or half-past a cheerft 
and thoroughly wakeful 


voice proclaims 
from the neighbouring cot the advent of 
1 


day The young man is in his most cl 
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ful mood, ready for any joke. Alas, his 





parents are not likewise cheerful! Heavy 
eyed, they try still to court sleep whaj time 
the infant jumps about his cot and _ plays 
“peep-bo” through the bars, bites the cat 
of his pet pig, and drops his rattle noisily 
on to the floor. At six he shows signs of 
hunger, and it becomes necessary for him 
to be fed. Now, gentle reader, a kind and 
loving husband would embrace such an 
opportunity as this of showing his devotion 
to his tired wife by rising betimes and mak- 
ing the infant’s bottle. Does your Editor 
embrace the opportunity and play the noble 
role of hero? Alas, I wish | could say he 
does! The fact is, the Victoria Cross has 
been won more easily than getting up at 
six in the morn after a restless night and 
mixing the milk for the child’s feed. The 
spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. Some 
times (oh, place it to my credit, please), 
sometimes the feat is accomplished. But 
more often—far more often—the proud 
honour falls to the lot of Mrs. Editor. “O 
Only, as 
this is a strictly truthful chronicle, and |] 
have already hinted how badly morality and 


woman, in our hours of ease 


child-culture go together, I will confess 
that there is a distinct pause before either 
side makes a move towards the path of 
virtue. Each one is anxious that the 


coveted honour shall fall to the ither’s lot— 

and the deciding voice is with the child. 
sje 

The Cold Light of Morn 


At six thirty It is time to be up and about. 
The morning’s shave, the cold bath, break 
fast, and by this time Peter, overcome )y 
the exertions of the early morning, has 
fallen asleep—sleep, rather, has fallen upon 
him just as he is in the midst of som 
exciting adventure. Sprawling on his cot, 
anyways up and in any pose, I s sud 
denly descended upon him. | heve; 

. and we Zo forth to the work « the da 

The infant is very popular, we find 

Plenty of people will ask him out to tea 


and he is never loath for new advent 


sut people are never eager t ask hi 


for the night. | wonder why L wish the 
would. Or a week-end visit. Once, 

three whole weeks, a kind lady took h 
in charge whilst we were holiday-makir 
We found him back in his cot the v 
night we returned. Since then there ha 


been no other offers. 
I wish there was a trade union fo 


parents. 


























Transforming a Country Cottage 


The Hall, formerly a narrow windowless passage, has been made into a “thing of bea 
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Restoring an 
Old Cottage 


OUSE-HUN TING isa delightful occu- 
pation, provided there is no need to 
come to a swift decision. Tramping 

the country at week-ends and spending our 
holiday exploring a likely locality is sheer 
joy, quite apart from the undying hope that 
one day our search will be rewarded. And 
eward is nearer now than it has 





How a Beautiful Home was made 
out of Unpromising Material 


By F. Mossop 


right, and the stairs, one and a half fect 
wide, were built between the hall and 
kitchen walls and descended into the 
kitchen. The garden door, not visible in 
the picture but opposite the front door, 
now has windows with lead lights on 
either side, the new one on the left being 





been for many years. Agricultural 
depression has resulted in a certain 
number of cottages, at some dis 
tance from the railway, coming into 
the market, and a limited numbet 
which have been allowed to go 
from bad to worse and are in need, 
therefore, of extensive repair are 
also procurable. We bought three 
ruined cottages during the Eastet 
recess this year, which at a com 
paratively small cost will be re- 
stored and converted into a perfect 
little place. 

The accompanying photographs 
show what genius can do with 
material which, to the eve of the 
initiated, appeared anything but 
promising. The building, of Cots- 
wold stone, is said to be the oldest 
in Broadway, and probably dates 
back to the fourteenth century, 
When it belonged to the wealthy 
Abbey of Pershore 

When Miss Nickalls, the present 
owner, purchased the property 
Prior’s Manse, the hall consisted of 
a dark, narrow passage, with no 
means of lighting and with most of 














the space filled with a larder cup 
oo - 
board. The kitchen was on the 


The Bedroom, where the ceiling had hung in fes- 


toons and the floor was full of holes 
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made locally at Moreton-in-the-Marsh. By 


removing the wall which en 


losed the stairs 
ght of the 


the two-light window on the 





gard n door Was exposed, 
being of stone, three feet thick, a recess fon 
the sideboard came into existence. The 
floor of the hall, which consisted of paving 
stones, level originally but now unevenly 
sunk, was taken up, concreted, the stones 
relaid, and then covered with a plain carpet 
in delphinium blue, toning with the plain 
curtains in a slightly brighter shade. The 
staircase, being quite impossible, had to be 
rebuilt, and elm was used here, as in every 

case where new wood was required. 
The kitchen premises were, of course, 
juite unsuited to modern needs; hot and 
, togetl 


up-to-date range and a dresser cupboard, 


cold water was installed ier with an 
The space formeriy occupied by a bread 


oven was utilized to form an excellent scul 


lery and larder, so that these “usual offices” 
are as convenient and compact as one could 


desire. 


Re-creating a Morning Room 

I!lustration three shows a delightful morn 
ing room which had been used for many 
years as a laundry. The floor was paved 
with blue stones; these were taken up and 
used to make an effective garden path. 
Concrete took t 


} 1 +] 


leir place, With eim boards 
laid above, which were. stained, wax 
polished and covered with the same 
delphinium blue carpet used in the hall 
A ho 


removed and a modern fireplace built on 


pelessly defunct kitchen grate was 


iid-world lines. It was also necessary to 
take down a lath-and-plaster partition from 
ie door, which was then on the left of the 


| replace, where the bookcase now stands, lo 


the centre of the beam; to remove the door 
four feet to the left and to do away with a 


1 


boiler, which stood in the corner by the 


| k chimn which nplet spoiled the 
yur and line of the old ‘ tone build 
ing. In this room blue is the predominating 
our, the curtains being i a putty 


yloured velour with a Tudor design in 


soft blue > while blue china XOwWansea, Rock 


ingham, et holds unchallenged sway 
One of the rooms ipstairs had to be 
turned into a bathroo and nece 
tated the laving of a new flo \n ename 
ith, h airing cuy rd. ! basin 
t ere uppiied ind a ul board 
with relves for linen, plac 1 on the land 


ing. Neither to the landing nor 


bedrooms leading from it were 


tural alterations made. The be 


here and in the hall. had to be 


of whitewash and afterwards creosot 
this is a simple matter, as a stiff w 
removes prac tic ally all the whitewas 


creosote 1s applied to the beams n 
way as a floor is stained with 
nary wood preservative. In on 


bedrooms a stone fireplace had to] 
free of paint; and this is mor 
remove than whitewash, a 
tion of an inflammable na 
required. A new window was fix 
both cases the walls, which we 
holes, had to be made good 
temper could be applied | 


needed nothing beyond whitewa 


The Drawing-room 

The end where the two lar 
was nothing more nor less than a 
floor of the drawing-room con 
with a few scattered pay 
beams be Ing so low that 
to stand upright. A concrete 
with elm boards was put dowr 
pu led out, creosoted and 
the centre beam and four 
were rotten being replaced with « 
ing consisted of a small window 
west, so a stoned-up mullion 
was opened up and left in its 
dition, and a third, facing ei 
place ot a tour ot doorway. | 
and stone chimney are new, and 
which were just rough stone, wt 
over and distempered. The 
this perfect room, with it 
and Oriental rugs, curtains 
and gold damask, ere, ha 
floral design in wine colo 
net chair-backs, and pinky ma 
and Oriental china. 

Upstairs a single tiny ope! 


toons and a floor one mass 
pulling lown the ceiling 
bean een in illustration o1 


lisclosed, and with the addition 


windovy , a hreplace ind 
in t ( t no i 1 
irtall na cd ead ( 
. Tudor design in 

wine ( 

ut | ( { Oo 





rome | 


ac, el 
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The Morning Room, as cestored and turnished. (Below) The Drawing-room; the floor 
formerly was of earth, and the beams so low that it was impossible to stand upright 





Bother the 
asement ! 


HAT, I think, is the sentiment of all 

housekeepers whose domain includes a 

“below-stairs region.” Nowadays they 
are more numerous even than they used to 
be, since the general shortage of housing 
drove us to be thankful for anything with 
four walls and a roof, 

But without servants the work of carry 
ing meals up and down the dark staircase t 
the ground floor is so staggering that it has 
ceased to be practicable, and the modern 
idea is to fix up a small kitchen on the same 
level as the sitting-rooms. As the majority 
of basement houses are built on the prin- 


ciple of two rooms and a slip to each storey, 
the slip at the end of the hall lends itself 
admirably for domestic purposes when fitted 
with a sink, gas-cooker and shelves. 

But what of the now discarded basement? 
With accommodation so limited as it is now 
(in most cases the upper part of the house 
is let to another occupant), it is the greatest 
pity in the world to allow the two large 
rooms below stairs sink to the level of mere 
lumber holes. 


Banish the Darkness 


“But they’re so dark. It’s all they’re fit 
for,” someone will say. This is true enough 
ot real town basements which front on to 
an area wall a few feet away. But in the 

tburbs they look out on to gardens, and 
in many cases are only half below ground 
level. Most of the darkness is artificially 
caused by the row of shrubs planted just 
outside the really large windows at the ordet 
of bygone mistresses, who were convinced 
that otherwise their graceless maids would 
spend the whole day gazing out of windows 
at an exciting view of legs passing along 
the road. 

Have all shrubs near the basement win 
dows, both back and front, ruthlessly rooted 
up or, at any rate, very much cut down, 
and you will begin at once 


to realize that 
there are possibilities in those two bottom 
To lighten still further, have the walls 


ipped of their diney « ering 


and re 
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colour. A pale sunshiny yellow is ideal for 
basement rooms. 

The breakfast-room, as it was known in 
the palmy days of the basement house, can 
now be furnished in the ordinary way, bear- 
ing in mind that everything should be of a 
cheerful and lightening description, Ga 
cretonne loose covers with curtains to match 
are ideal, and a skilfully placed mirror or 
two will reflect the light from outside, 

The one-time kitchen needs more careful 
treatment, for it is encumbered with the 
apparatus of its trade—huge range, great 
cupboards and a built-in dresser. 

For the range, little can be done except 
tain matching those at the window (checked 
zephyr is cheap and durable and has an 
appropriate note) or with a Paisley shawl o1 
piece of tapestry, if you have such a thing, 
fastened to hang from the mantelpiece down 


hide it, either with a cheerful hanging cur 


wards. The mantelpiece itself can be 
painted by home labour the same colour as 
the dresser and cupboards, which at onc 
look more cheerful and still offer large areas 
for storage. The lower open part of th 
dresser should either be fitted with doors 
or screened by a curtain on a rod. 

Having regard to the workmanlike aspect, 
of which nothing will rob the room, th 
furniture should be very simple and of the 
sturdy rather than the ornamental type. The 
decorative note will be supplied by the hang 
ings and a few large pictures. Unde 
ground posters, often very beautiful in de 
sign and colour, can be bought cheaply, 
and their boldness suits a big room such as 
this. They can be tacked up without fram 
ing and can be replaced when soiled. 

The ample storage accomm ydation and 
the quiet of a basement make the trans 
formed kitchen an ideal study for a home 
worker or quiet room dedicated to the chil 
dren’s school pre paration., 

If the extra expense can be managed, it 
isa good plan to fit both the doors of the 


basement rooms with upper panels of glass 
sO { to let more light through to brighte! 
the pa ive and staircase lead from the 
round fl 
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S a ditte rence im so ial position a fatal 
bar to a happy marriagt 
4 Here, 1 think, is a question which in 


ur own days must often be faced. Twenty- 
e years ago social distinctions were so 
early marked that the question seldom 
rose. If asked at all, it could only have 
wen answered in one way. 
But in 1923, when the boundaries between 
sses of society are so much more elastic, 
» question becomes a problem which can- 
not be answered by a direct negative o1 
irmative. 
It is put to me by “Helen,” who, writing 
a provincial town, shows how very 


man such an abstract question can_ be- 


me in the concrete. 

“My father is a professional man,” she 
ites. “My two brothers are doctors My 
ster is married to a clergyman. And 1 


e committed what is to them the almost 
nforgivable indiscretion of falling in love 
th a working-man 
An Agricultural Labourer 

“This man is an agricultural labourer, 
nd if 1 mari him I shall have to begin 


ina small cottage. | have known him 


five vears, and my love tor him is no 
idden impulse. IL have spent all my holt 
sin that period on a farm where he is 


ployed, and we have written to each 
er. He is twenty-five, and 1 am twenty- 
ree, He Is deeply interested in books, 
eads a great deal, and is especially keen on 
tting his employe to tollow more scien 
methods of farming. I want to marry 
him, and we are certain that we can be 
ppy together. What do you think 
Well, Helen, ! first remark is that you 
annot be certain that vou are going to be 
happy tf vou marry this man, or vou would 
t have written to me asking for my 
Pinion. Tho of us who are sure that we 
te on the right way do not trouble to get 
ice from others, and | think that unde1 
Neath all wou optimism you still have a 


doubt about the Icces ol vou 


propose d 
Mage, 


Here is a matter on which I should 


Social Position and Marriage 
By 
Barbara Dane 


All I can do 
is to make sure that you have seen both 
sides of the picture, and that you have fear- 
and made for 
yourself a vision of what it is likely to be. 


always refuse to give advice. 


lessly looked into the future, 


The Value of Common Interests 

]) have always believed that common in 
terests and a great understanding the one 
of the other are the best materials for hap 
piness in married life. Almost every mat 
ried couple are happy in the first year or two 
of their married life. | Suppose not one 
woman in ten thousand believes that het 
Marriage is going to bring her unhappiness, 
vel some of those marriages whic h began 
most happily have been dissolved in the 
courts. Why: 
there was no steady aflection, no unde1 


Largely, I think, because 


standing, no common interests to take the 
place of the romantic enthusiasm which 
always disappears when a new joy begins to 
be old. 
Therefore, 
sure that the fee ings whic re going to bi 


Helen, you ought to be very 


sufficient to carry you through the first 
years of your marriage will be. sufficient 
also to carry you all the way. 

After the first few years are over, you may 
miss the cultured, pleasant society of you 
friends; you may find that your attitude 


towards almost everything is so different 


from that of your husband that you will be 


for ever disagreeing. You may find that 
conventions and customs matter to you more 
than you had thought. 

Think of these things. Be sure. Do not 
marry this man until vou are sure. Then, 
go ahead, be his wife, make up your mind 
that both of you are going to be happy, and 
accept my sympathetic and warmest wishes 
Jut not while there is that little doubt in 
your mind should you marry. 

The Business Woman’s Baby 

No, I do not think it essential for the we 
fare of every baby to have its mother’s un 
divided care. This is a question in which 
people almost always are violently opposed, 
but I think the solution is in the common 
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sense middle way. If vou have a evood 
nurse, a woman whose skill and kindnes 
you can trust, and if your baby is happy 


and healthy and normal, | cannot see any 


good reason why you should not remain in 


the business in which you have been so su 
cessful. It is a mistake to suppose that 
even the stay-at-home woman gives all hei 
time to her baby. There are multitudinous 
things to be done in every house, and a 


woman who is directing set 


Vants ol doing 
cooking cannot be attending to her baby at 
the same time. I know many women, not 
engaged in business, who spend most ot 
their time in amusements, and = whose 
children suffer more than the children ot 
onscientious women away most of the da 


earning a living. 


On the other hand, if at any time you 
should be without a competent nurse, or if 
illness or any other urgent need for yout 
presence should arise, | am quite sure youn 
mother heart would think it your first dut 


to be with your baby. The question of mat 


ried women who are engaged professional! 
or in business is one which must be settled 
by the individual. Do what you think is 
wise and right, and ignore criticism. 
Making a Living out of a 
Boarding-house 

1 should like some experiences on this 
matter before I can answer Mrs. G.’s qu 
tion. <A little capital is necessa because 
even supposing that you have to pay only 
a quarter’s rent in advan and have a 
housetul of furniture, vou must advertise, be 
able to pay your statl, and keep yourselt 
and them until you have a well-established 


number of 
Por 


with a 


best 


in some 1 


guests the 


be 


all-the-vear-1 


thing 


you would 


own 


good ound climate, 


where you might attract Anglo-Indians and 


others wishing to settle down in a comfort 
able boarding hou 2. Many of the board 
ing-houses which do so well in summer In 
places like Margate and Brighton ar empt 
in winter, \ really good boarding-house 
soon becomes known, and even in winter, if 
you keep good tires and have a good staff, 
you might get many rT But it is a 
mistake to erabark on a enture thi 
kind without sufficient mons t yu 
through the first few montl ack of 
capital means that vou have ) thin . 
and people who come at the beginni will 
not pay a second visit un! hey re com 
fortable. If any reader can from her 
own ¢ perience | ha he I i tew 





words from someone who has been throyoh re 
all the difficulties of keeping a boardin 
house would, I am sure, be exceeding € 


helptul to you. 


Another Woman 


1 know it is an old question, “ Vera,” but 


’ 


do not think I am less sympathetic on tl 
account Have faith that underne 
your husband really does care for y 


this estrangement is only temporary, that 


will end sooner or later, and that wit} ‘ 
ending you will both be happier than 
have been betore. Were vou t 


husband now it 1s possible that a 


tion might be so ditticult a 


impossible. Believe in him, in 

you, and | think he will come | WI 

ever you do, don’t “nag Don 

If there an opportunity, let 

you know, that you are willing t I 

through a perplexing ti lt I 

tion were really serious, you \ d kn 

now; it is likely to wear itself t prett 

soon, | think, and you wil Is Ce 
that vou did nothing to mal l 


impossible. 
hard 


with vou, 


I know how 


but | feel sure, f 


svmpathize 


what vou tell me of your husban 
loves you, and that vou will bot! 
i un before very long. 
Games at Forty 
Any woman of torty wv Ss in « 


good health should be the | 


ing games. The correspondent who w 
to me on this subject sa\ 
never played a game or taken 1 h ex 
cise beyond walking If she propost 
begin tennis she ought to be ire 
not to put too great a strain on he 
know that tennis is a! t I 
game, and it is diffhcult 
especially if one knows on 
fort But a woman who has not play 
ga before forty needs to ration 
when she takes it up. 
‘Too many women drop ho ul 
reach middk age \nd this 
very time in which they should be 
hve woman ought to | 
Learnin a new language, tin 
china, phot yeraphy a ie tr me 
work, nt rame, organizin 
oa harit here are half I 
hicl ( ul to ‘ at the M 
‘ espondent and man the k 
uld be all the better tor fin an 








nterest in life during middle age. Games, 
wever, should certainly be played with 
scretion. 


Singing as a Career 
London is full of competent singers who 
r been without engagements lol weeks. 


vou are known in the town where you 


' “Mary,” it would be much better, I 
nk, to try to get engagements In youl 
n district. Waiting tor engagements 1s 
J terribly disappointing task: moreover, it 


ans that you must have money, for even 

asionally high fee will not pay for the 
of living during the empty weeks. 
netition is keener in London than in the 
inces, and only the exceptionally fo 
ite are able to 1 lake a career by singing 
London. The most famous artistes have 

into the provinces, and lesser stars are 
1 to get summer engagements at se aside 
ts. Better for vou, | think, to remain 


t 


re vou are, and vet what work you can, 


ls Country Life Cheap ? 





have an interesting letter here from a 
ndent who, after living abroad for 
oe rs, shes to settle down in Keng 
She asks me whether life in the 


ntrv is cheaper than in town. Of course, 
nswer is “it all depends on your stan 
1 of living.” If you can buy or rent 
r a small cottage, grow youl own 
and vegetables and keep poultry, are 
tent with the simple pleasures of country 
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[HIS volume is not an attempt 
to fathom the psychology of 
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a popular novelist; it just tell 


the story of his life 
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series of 


le of — gossipy aie ters his book is pleasant with 
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life, then it is certainly cheaper to live in 
rural surroundings than in a town. It must 
be remembered, however, that bought pro 
Visions are always dearer in the country 
than in cities, and that unless one is content 
with a very quict life a great deal of money 
vanishes in trips to the nearest town, in the 
hire of a car or a pony and trap to and from 
the station, or for visiting purposes. More 
over, if you expect to mix with “county 
people, occasionally hunt if it is a hunting 
district, and come to London for a_ few 
weeks every year, you will tind the country 
expensive. If you want a quiet, independent 
life, your best plan would probably be to 
settle in some small county town, wher« 
you get the advantages of a certain amount 
of life and vivacity with the country and its 
jovs close at hand. Also, in a town it would 
be less dithcult to eet domestic help, the 
lack of which so often makes life dithicult 
for people who wish to live simply but com 
fortably in the country. Another point is 
that if you have children to educate you 
must be near a town, or else be prepared to 
send them away to school. \fter a tropical 
life you would probably find the Midlands 
too cold. The Channel Isles, the South or 
West coast, o1 places like Cheltenham, 
would probably suit you better. English 
society is not so exclusive as it was before 
the war, and even without introductions I 
think you would be sure in time to make 
congenial friends, and have a pleasant little 
circle of your own wherever you lived. 
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Jane and the 
Beanstalk 


,») 


“ ND it grew, and grew, and grew! 
As Jenny's tale wound on, the eyes 
of the twins seemed to grow with 
the growth of the magic beanstalk. 
“And then Jenny? And then...?” 
Both Toddy and Tina spoke in one voice, 
“And then—why, up to the tip-top tp he 


got. And there he found the Castle in the 
Clouds, you know! Filled with gold and 
silver and pretty things 


gold to buy a model aero 

plane?” It was Toddy’s anxious voice. 
“Yes. Oh, yes! A hundred aeroplanes.” 
“And enough gold to buy the 

doll in Jenner's?” This time Tina’s voice 


was lifted in anxiety. 


* Enough 


biggest 


* Yes. Oh, yes ! \ll the dolls in 
Jenner’s.” 
When Jenny told fairy-stories she told 


them generously. She telt as anxious as 


did the twins themselves, for everybody to 
be gloriously happy. It was so impossible 
in real life to get the things for the 
children that they longed for, and begged 
for, and 
\nd it seemed a kind of comfort to 


them that in fairy-tale life everything and 


good about not getting. 


were sO 
assure 


anything could have come true, 
\nd the beanstalk 
single night, didn’t it, 


grew yUst nm One 
When Jack 
Tod 


peering 


Jenny: 


Wasnt expecting it on tiny bit 


spoke seriously, with his eyes 


through the smutty, towny window, just 


as though he half wondered if a sprouting 
might not lie in the drab 
patch outside 


“Yes, Tod,” Jenn: 


not think it 


bean green 


She did 


assure him 


assured him. 
necessary to also, 


that the beanstalk had been cut down in 


even less time than tt had taken: to vrow 
If he had done so howeve - Tod would 
heard het His thoughts had 


flown to everyday thine avain His eves 


hot have 


were on the next door step 


“Postman! Postman! Postman! Jenny 
will there be a birfday letter for you 

ic nny Wa certamn reé that there 
wouldn't be H ! ! | had, ‘ Tat 
brought her no presents, save a few thou 


and ki ses 


from the twins! And the one 


and only 
on arrival that 


up hei 


the 
hall 
fcw 
mah 
box, 


An Unexpected Birthday 
Gift 





By Ethel Talbot 


letter 


tace so that sl 


mMmorhniny 


ic 


twins careered off 


’ 


past 
patients ever 


il 


Jenny 


he 


thei 


drew tl 


poc ket again, 


It 
She 


Was only 


meant something 


Was 


might 


too, too 


have 


could have sent anyt 


present 


lady 


much encumbered with eat 


lecturing, 


\ 


But 
tlowel 


away 


page 


how 


out in the « 


as Jenny 


he d 


ol omething 


even it 


\unt Jane W 


time was fly ng 


because 


careless 


pre S 


| 
Ie 


had 


7) 


bran 2. 


wou 


tion 


k« 


one Was SeV 


that life 
Aunt Jane 


t 


i¢ 


anery lett 


been abl i) 


but she found 


\ 1 
i¢ only lope 


that she | 


db) 


ad 


I 


n 


shoul ] 


aowl 


father’s 


came, to 


should deign to vi 


he 


it 


\ 


surgery 


enve lope 


It was! 


kr Cw. 


s( 


ck outside work, 


Jenny be in 


So on, and yon 


Jane 


Jenn 
Pypin 


uitable 


So 


} 


t 


matic 


( 


had always 


t 


mad not t 

a6 
or teachin 
employment 
ey were, tor 
+! 


nvied with 


n 


who pa ‘ 


thi 


ol 


mat 


unkind 


remembers 


eventeen, and that 


I 


yreet 1 








ud never forget the wistfulness of the 
gall faces of the twins on her return from 
nol. Leave them to servants while she 
ved out a career for herself, Jenny 
wldn’t. She had her own point of view, 
1} she stuck to it. 
‘Dad will let me do what I like, and | 
w what I mean to do.” She had de 
{and she had done it. 
, humdrum kind of life it seemed to 
4 serybody who thought abou: her at all. 
ie supervision of the one and only maid; 
housekeeping with a very empty purse; 
mothering of motherless little Tod and 
- and, yes, the mothering of dad, who 
med, almost more than anyone, to need 
be mothered. 





Oh, if only a beanstalk would grow for 
thought Jenny 
fully as the twins 
ed to the door. 
fap — rap! The 
sman had arrived. 
Jenny! Jenny! 
ny!” The twins 
tre rolling over each 


1 1 
to reach ati 
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nouncement Jenny excitedly called the chil- 
dren to her. 

“Twins! Oh! Tod! Tina! Oh! ” 

They were at her hke two bears, “Jemuy, 
what is it? Not... a magic beanstalk?” 

“That’s exactly what I truly believe it is!” 
said Jenny. She clutched them both to her 
heart. “Aeroplane—oh, Tod, you shall 
have one. The very biggest dolly, Tina 
precious, it’s yours! Beanstalk. That is 
what it is. We'll pretend we’re up in the 
clouds in Jack’s Castle. We'll start; we'll 
start at once. You shall choose them yout 
selves ! 

Silly, was she? It was a huge sum to 


squander perhaps. But ‘squander ” 


was it? Anyhow, Jenny didn’t think so. 
The 


sight of the twins writing birthday 
letters to Santa Claus last 
Christmas Eve, which he 
had never, never answered, 
was | still too poignant a 
memory, All the mother 


lidn't look a 
vic letter; it didn't 
k even a birthday 
It was with 
. 1 
} most careies = 
heedless fingers 
Jenny pulled the 
ng from the news- % 
per packet. Just as 
trelessly and 
ehtlessly no doubt 
’ did Jack of the 
ty tale hand 
‘ Teclous bean, 
i ae Jenny 
ed, and gasped 
° Just a printed pape 
! O-So- Woolly = os 
e pany—so she read ‘*The twins were at her like Drawn by 
Casure in I iwo bears. ‘Jenny, what is it?” iv eeieneen 
r ding to the su 
a “ul Competitors in their knitting con in Jenny had rebelled then against the 
ly, hoa list of the prizes These unfairness of things, Not for herselt; 
ed id arrive during the course of the she didn’t care about that Her own 
Is¢ Xt few posts, a there had been so mans childish Christiniases betore dad had gol 
it ards biffed at the war and his home practice had 
the first prize of ten pound ran thre uffered so, and bDcfore mother had died 
ted paper—" was awarded to Miss Jim had been so diflerent On necessities only 
t risle,” the household money must be spent; but 
bhhhhhhh ! \t the sight of the an- this was different; this was—fairy-money. 
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‘Her aunt expatiated on the extravagance 
of people who bought such clocks” 


‘Tod's own expr ion “beanstalk money, 
Pane om her ears 

As she twisted the children inte their out 
door gwarments, as the three of them, walk 
ing on air along the streets neared the shop 


where ac and big doll were to be 


roplane 


had, Jenny had never felt so happy her 
life 

‘And whai will vou get for daddy?” in 
quired Pod. 

‘Daddy!” Alread Jenny’s mind had 
enumerated half a dozen needs which could 
not by right be cal ed, perhay , nec ithe 
but which for mont he had ached t 
supply \ new pair of bedroom = si pper 
Tobacco of hi lavourit and \ warn 
waistcoat \ fountain n in | he 

ne 7 } id | n Dadd ’ 
] ! h art } | 1 « 
( ‘ ibe in 1 ed tl " 

Twit . we 1] et ladd } { +! 

Phe did And if t ( lisle enypoyec 
tiie h ppin 11 \ | ( ¥¢ 








folk behind the co 
enjoy the trans 


EK vervbody knew then 


we 
en! 
and 
\ ) 
} \ 
) 
5 ‘Jenn 
“~ 
a= 5 
P —~ | 
lough ized Ww ¢ 
i fle nate Ipo 
from the ceilin 
Ve darl lt t 
\1 d rit 
rdina of col ( 
Cept mM 
Cept for m 
Irain. 
It w u ‘ 
tall ava th 
ol het wnt’ 1¢ 
1 he lf 
Oh! And lve \ 
And ! eddy | ip} 
Oh! | no ye ! 
he No ta-m 
omethi i) 
0) birt] 
wit iow ip 
lop bef the } t 
| eeme ] uNnK | 
Her 1 it |} id 





th enthusiasm, that she knew quit 
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ns. Jenny knew that Aunt Jane would 


ea travelling clock, she had known it 
since the day when her aunt, seve rely 
m, had—on her last visit to the doctor’s 
expatiated in tront of Nixon’s shop 
the extravagance ol people who bought 
With the little clock pressed to hei 
home raced Jenny, just as the shops 

1, her heart at peace with all the 
In one instant, she knew, as she 

red the doctor’ little house, her cloud- 
atmosphere would be around her 


\las! for castles in the air which come to 


so suddenly. 


\las! for beanstalks which grow. with 
tle root. 


[here were two letters in the box as Jenny 


red the house. 
[he last post had come. 
They won't be tor me, of course,” smiled 
ny, picking up one of them. 
was. It was a square envelope with 
0-So-Woolly name printed large out 
Jenny told herself, as she tore it open 


well 


t it contained. 


She felt like a girl in a story-book. In 


second out would fall a cheque. <A 
ie for ten pounds, Her beanstalk 


\ cheque did drop out So far het 
tations had been realized. It was not 
Jenny had unfolded it to revel in the 

of the wonder that she gasped with 
ement and horrot 


cheque was for half a crown! 


Eagerly, 
trenziedly, she tore at the accom 
printed circular. 

O-So-Woolly ( ompany were | 


‘hat! Oh, what did it mean 


please 
1 Miss Jenny Carlisle one of the 
lation prizes awarded in their knitting 


petition. Particulars of their next com 
m would be announced in due course. 

congratulated Miss Carlisle in 
ng one of the awards. In a competi 
x which so many thousands entered 
as no mean feat They hoped that 
would recommend to her friends the 


So-Woolly fabrics 

Oh! Jenny sat back on her heels and 
1 at the typewritten page. What did it 
> = To send half a crown! Still 


hed to het heart was the little cart ige 
Down by the fireplace were dad’s 
and the pen lay on his desk. 
urs in the bedroom were the 


: ae roplane 


1e ] 1 
he dol Jenny enumerated the bean 


stalk gifts with a terrible precision, They 
were real—horribly real now they seemed 
in the light of bills which were still to be 
paid, in the light of the piece of paper 
which she held in her hand. It was a 
mistake ! 

Oh, what could she do! 

Look for the newspaper, of course! She 
suddenly remembered it. Perhaps the mis- 
take was just a typist’s error. 


Perhaps to- 
morrow would bring her’an apologetic 
letter, saying that the O-So-Woollies had 
sent her somebody else’s consolation prize. 
Perhaps the cheque would come to-morrow. 
Oh, perhaps! Feverishly, pantingly, Jenny 
searched for the paper which had seemed to 
hold the wonderful news, 

It was not far to seek. 

On the floor, in the morning-room close 
to the darning basket. She had flung them 
both down in her joy of heart. Now 

She picked up the paper 

She forced herself to read it slowly. 

First prize—yes, certainly it was awarded 
to Miss Jane Carlisle. But down the page 
right at the bottom in a long, long list of 
“also rans ” there appeared her name again, 


among the consolation prizes. Half a 
crown to Miss Jenny Carlisle. 
‘I did enter as ‘ Jenn I did.. It is a 


mistake. And my mistake, not theirs. If 
I hadn’t been in such a dreadful, hideous 
hurry I should have known. I might have 
guessed that the jumper I sent in couldn’t 
have won first prize. There are other girls, 
of course, in the world who have my name.” 

Jenny was thinking quietly now. Het 
heart had stopped racing, and it seemed 
almost as though it was hardly beating at 
all. Here was s mething that she’d got to 
face. 

What should she do? She had spent at 
least six or seven pounds. The bills would 
come in. Dad must not know. Oh, he 
must not And vet he would have to. He 
would be kind and understanding, of course 
But Jenny set her teeth at that thought, for 


that was somehow the worst part of all 
“Oh, if I’d anything to sell!” sar 
Jennv. She was far too miserable to cry 


“Oh, perhaps the shops will ce them back 


Oh, I wish IT hadn't 


But somehow, in a strange kind of way, 
she didn’t altogether wish that she hadn’t 
‘I’m elad, even that I 


’ 


bought the things. 


bought the travelling clock,’? she sobbed, 


“Tt somehow made me love them all s 


dreadfully much to buy the things for them, 
It made me sort of know that I loved Aunt 


1itl 
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Jane all the while, in spite of the crossness. tolerant, perhaps. And although eye 
In a queer sort of way |’m not sorry that | word that she had said was quite es 
did it, just because of the moment we all of — altogether true,” and Jenny “ought to ¢ 
us had. ‘To-morrow I'll go round the shops bark upon a career like other girls a 
and explain. I'm sorry for them, and think of the future looming ahead,’ yet Au 
they'll be sorry for me. Oh, Vl hate Jane had, perhaps, been a little untimel 
doing it.” Jenny put her head in her two writing as she did on Jenny’s birthda 
hands and sobbed at the thought of the “The fact is, my dear,” so wound on ¢ oS 
aeroplane upstairs on the wall, and the letter, “that at my age unexpected q 
dolly on the chair by Tina’s bed, and the appointments are apt to upset the nervy 
slippers which must be put back in their I had entered for one of the O-So-Wo¢ 
box, and of the travelling clock which Aunt competitions last month, and had sent i ‘ 
Jane would never possess my entry the sports coat which I had 
She didnt sob long, though. The tended for your birthday gift. The ent 
slippers must be removed before dad came were to have been returned last we 
home. Upstairs she went. When I wrote to you this morning I m 
Chat was how she found the second letter tioned that J] had intended to send vou 
that the last post had brought. It was still gift. Well, Jenny, my dear, by the p y 
showing white through the wires of the which followed the posting of my letter 
letter-box. Half automatically she bent received a great and wonderful surp 
down and picked it up Nothing less than—a _ ten-pound ché { 
It, too, was addressed to het An intimation accompanied it that t | 
It couldn't be anything beanstalky now; sports coat would be retained—quite fairly 
that part of things was over. No, it was and I therefore have made up my mind t \ 
addressed to her in Aunt Jane’s rather the ten pounds shall be my birthday gif \ 
spidery hand. Perhaps the old lady had to you. And for once, I say ‘ for once,’ 1 F 
repented of her sermonizing birthday letter. dear, for such an event is not likely t \ 
She was affectionate at heart, as Jenny happen again, I wish you to sper 
knew. In a little while Jenny would read money i your own way! The memot . 
it, she thought; she couldn’t face another came to me of when I was your own % " 
lecture just yet Then, realizing that that my dear, this morning. Youth and age; : 
thought was, perhaps, the hardest she had far removed—in judgment; but, perhaj re 
ever thought, Jenny, hating herself for it, that does not matter if their hearts 
opened the envelope at once. close. 
Without delay. \s she stood in the Out of the letter dropped the ten-p 
hall. cheque. 
She read it three times through, perhaps But now Jenny was sobbing. Sobl 
four times, before she took in its meaning. as she hadn’t sobbed before. Sobbing a 
It was from Aunt Jane. Stiffly worded, kissing the little carriage clock 
perhaps. Dearest Jenny was not to take “Oh,’’ sobbed Jenny. “ Hearts are 
to heart the words of a cross-grained old They are. Oh, I am so, so, so very 
lady. Living alone made folk rather in- that I bought the clock! ” 
CASSELL’S GUARANTEE 
4 4hshs & J d 48a 
HE HOUSE OF CASSELL guarantees the standing of every 
advertisement appearing in “THE QUIVER.” ‘The name of 
Cassell has claimed the confidence of the public for over 70 years, 
and we have decided that under no circumstances shall our advertisement 
pages be used to give publicity to any firm or article not in every way 
absolutely genuine. If any purchases prove unsatisfactory we will promptly 
refund the money invested should the advertiser fail to do so on request. 
This applies to purchases made through your retailer as well as direct from 
the advertiser. The only condition is that in making purchases the reader 
shall always state the advertisement was seen in “ THE QUIVER.” 
CASSELL & CO., LTD. 
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| Start Your Child Right 
with Start-Rite 


OUR child’s footwear needs watching. 
Those little ankles require support. 
The restless little feet are not safe 


unaided They need Start - Rite 

shoes to prevent them from be- 
coming flat. 

Every Start-Rite boot or shoe 

/ has two special features. ‘The in. 


side of the heel is extended. ‘This 
keeps the ankle from _ bending 
inward. ‘Then the leather stiffener 
is also extended till it forms a strong 
arch for the little foot. ‘That means 
real instep support. The instep is 





given the desired curve. And as 


ankies bend- . 
neinwards, the years go by it grows that way 


stronger and stronger with the aid of Start- 
Rite shoes. Don’t you wish your child may grow 
up with sturdy, neat ankles? That wish can be- 
come a reality. Itrests with you. If 
you take the little one to 
the shoemaker and have 










the tiny feet protected 
with Start - Rite 
boots or shoes, 


you will be 






doing a duty 
that will 
bring cheery 


START-RITE 
NO. S 21. 


A characteristic 
Brown Willow 

Brogue Oxford Shoe, with tough-wearing 
the years to uppers, and in every way a popular shoe 
for s hool wear, 9-10}, 19/9; 11-124, 20/9; 
13-1}, 21/9; 2-2}, 24/-; 4-5, 25/6. 


results in 


come, 





| CHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 





A FREE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
Send a card mentioning this magazine for a free copy of “ The Prince’s Zoo,” 
containing beautiful coloured plates by Harry Rountree of the Prince of Wales’ 


Zoological collection and details of Start-Rite Shoes 


The children will love it. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., Ltd., NORWICH 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot Shoes for Ladies) 
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Yell k tite ist richt : 
See actin thse 


icht, | 
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The First 
-“Homesteader” 


T is a trite enough statement that the 
last fifty years have witnessed a greater 
contraction of the world’s distances than 
any similar period in history. In these five 
lecades have come about the perfection of 
steam transportation on land and water, the 
nvention of the automobile and the aero- 
plane, the discovery of wireless telegraphy 
nd wireless telephony. In fifty years dis- 
tance has been annihilated. 
The changes in conditions and in mental 
ttitudes brought about by these inventions 
ave resulted in a speeding up in every 
hase of life. We can accomplish now in 
nutes and hours that which formerly 
tired days and even 
nths. The business 
nerview, which in 1870 
ld have called for a 


en days’ journey, is 
w effected in fewer 
inutes without out 
aving our office chairs. 
he news of the world, 
rmerly filtering in 
ugh the slow months, 
w lies before us at the 
eakfast - table. The 
‘liday journey to 
ends, once impossible 
n account of distance, 
s made after supper ot 
summer’sevening. Min 
les have now the possi 
ties of hours and days 
facentury ago. Para- 
xically, all our devices 
saving time have 
ade time more precious 
than ever before. We 
sh and hurry where out 
estors moved with de- 
eration. We are impa 
J ent of even a moment's 
elay, 





Perhaps it is that im 
tience, peculiar to the 
fifty years, which 
destroyed our pet 


spective of the march of 


John Sanderson, fi 
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Romance of a Pioneer in 
Western Canada 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


history. We complain that progress is slow, 
when it is faster than ever before. It is 
typical of twentieth-century nation-builders 
that they should forget that nations are 
built, not in years, but in centuries. 

But, even in the building of nations, years 
are now packed with the accomplishment of 
former decades, and men see in their own 
lifetimes developments that once would 
have occupied centuries. Few careers illus- 
trate this more strikingly than does that 
of John Sanderson, foremost of the flood 
of homesteaders which has poured into 
Western Canada in the last fifty years. To 
Sanderson belongs the distinction of having 
filed on the first quarter- 
section of land granted 
by the Canadian Govern- 
ment as a free farm in 
Western Canada, and he 
still lives, hale and 
hearty, within a mile or 
two of his original pro- 
perty. 

Nor was John Sander- 
son a mere youth when 
he filed on Claim Num- 
ber One in the Dominion 
land’s records. He had 
already seen more of the 
world than was permitted 
in most lifetimes of that 
generation, Born in 
Kast Lothian, Scotland, 
he was twenty-six vears 
old when he resolved to 
seek his fortune in 
Canada. He made the 
trip from Glasgow to 
Quebec on the old 
steamer St. George—a 
journey in those days 
occupying three weeks. 
At that time the colonies 
of British North America 
were experiencing the 
birth-pangs of confedera- 
tion, for it was in 1867 


: l f e were 
en that four of them ere 


in Western Canada first linked together as 
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The 


ninton Was 


the Dominion of Canada. most 


westerly province ot the Do 
John 


spirit of the 


then Ontario, and 
the 
tario as his 
at that. 


when, the westward urge seizing 


Sanderson, 
with pioneer, chose On 


We stern 


For five vears he lived at Fergus, 


home, and Ontario 


him again, 


b 


he took steamer at Collingwood and made 
the trip up the Great Lakes to Duluth. 


From Duluth the journey was made ove 


land to Moorhead, on the Red River, and 
from Moorhead down the Red River to Fort 
Garry, where the city of Winnipeg now 
stands At that time the Red River valley 


and the thousand-mite plain which stretched 


between it the Rocky Mountains lay 


open and unbroken prairie, 


and 
almost without 
population save for Indians and half-breeds, 
the 


the Government, fore-runne) 


officials of Hudson Bay Company and 


of the Church, 


and a few adventurous white trappers and 
traders Not one steel rail had as vet been 
laid in a territory which to-day has rail 
way mileage of over 14,600 mil not one 
grain elevator had been built in a country 
which now has an elevator capacity ot 
127,000,000 bushel not a single telephone 
in use in a land which is now strung with 


730,000 miles of wire 


The First Home 


After spending some time in and about 
Fort Garry the venturesome young Scots 
man, now in his thirty-second year, decided 


to seize the opportunity take 


up a grant of Government land as a home 
stead 


available to 


He had first choice of a kingdom in 


area, but, to use his own expression, he 
figured it was all good, and some better,” 
and without selected the 
N.E. of Section 35, Township 12, 


Range 7, a 


much scrutiny he 
quartet 
few miles from. the 
of Portage la 
stead 


He still 


present 
Prairie, and made home 
July 2, 1872 
lives in the locality, but not on 


entry number one on 


Section 35, as he now makes his home with 
his son on 7-13-60 

It was on Julv 16, 19 almost exactly 
fifty vears after that first entry—that, 


having a Sunday on mv hands at Portage 
la Prairie, I resolved + locate the first 
homest: ad In an old note book I had the 


legal description of the land, and, through 


courtesy ot oa friend, Mh W. ] 


the 


McCulloch, manager ot the Bank ot 
foronto at Port ige la Prairie . who loaned 
his car for the occasion, | was driven into 
the country The histori pot was found 
without difficult, It is a quarter-section of 





that rich, deep, ievel, fe le nd of # 
Portage plains, wit rut SO m ,a 
painted en to mark its histor 

cance, and as much sike 

quartet ay pea 1 ip 

no buildings on the farm, v 1 Was 
under crop, except for a strip along 
southern end where a_ fine wt f t 
poplars broke the orec! 

prairic We agreed th 

probably led to the prefe j 
honoured this quartet 

others in Western C; 1 

to turn homeward 

conversation with nee) f 

Wwe learned that Johr S 


original settler, lived 
We headed in the 


dicated and found t 


miles away 


affable and hospitable, irrounded 
Sunday afterne rroup of | hild 
erandchildren 
Patriarchal 

Striking in profile, st { fleur 


man ot thirty, six feet 


lean of body, wit! 

former generation, 

and a dignity of demear 

he dese ribed as pati re} : abi Non 


is a man to be noticed 
aside 


pene d to be the tit 


from the circun 

Canada, and still lives t te t 
ence of the 
htt 
vears with the light step 
he has known hards! 


neither on hi face 


most tl 


vears in hist He 


optimism of h temperal t lr 

toll the vears have laid | ! Dol 
hearing, which, 
deficr 


talked of thosc ld 


noticeably 
We 

days in the immediat 

of the 

little tone 1 

Hudson Bay Compat itp 


Prairie where the 


Ojibway nd &s 


was ground into the da 
which con ff « 
man fell heir to his present tive 


His eve 


octogenarian, whether 
; ° oe 
be laid in Manitoba, ( yew \ 


, , i 1) the 
‘Would you do it a 
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THE FIRST “HOMESTEADER”’ 





risks and hardships again, if you had your 


ife to live over I asked 

“Do it! 1 would like nothing better.” 
“Then vou have never regretted—never 
ra moment 

Never for a moment. | have never re- 
sretted leaving Scotland for Ontario, and | 
have never regretted leaving Ontario for 
Manitoba. I have 
had an active lite 
and a rich one, 
such as one finds 
in breaking the 


new land to ser 


Miss Sarah Green, who had come to Mani 
toba in 1871 from New Brunswick, but wa 
born in Leicester, England. \lthough 
english she must have had some of the 
canny qualities of her husband, for she 
seized an opportunity to acquire a neigh 
bouring quarter-section by means of a half- 
breed scrip, and it is on that very quartet 





ice. \\ hat better 
done 7?” _ 
There was no 
answel to that 
juestion, and we 
turned to a review 
{ those fiftv veal 
He told me _ that 
n half a centui 
e had lost onl 
e crop, and tnat 


vas by a_ prairie 


ver his farm in 
the early days; there had been a menace of 
frost in early years which had long since 
lisappeared; he believed the seasons were 
Che buffalo 


ad gone from the district before he entered 


rlier now, as well as longet 
Manitoba, but the fields were alive with 
prairie chicken, the ponds with ducks and 
geese, and in the woods to the north could 
shot an occasional elk or a brown bear. 
I suggested that the grove of poplars on 


us homestead had been the cause of. its 


} 


ng preferred over all the other avail- 
ble land, but I soon found my theory 
this respect was without foundation. 
Poplars!" he exclaimed; “there wasn’t a 
poplar on the place big enough to make a 
fly switch, \ll those trees have grown up 
nee that time When the prairie fires are 
pped it doesn’t take long for the forest 


growth to take hold, even on the open 


Plains.” His remark was an_ interesting 
one, and explained at least in part the fact 
that the praini of M initoba. once treeless 


plains, are now dotted with groves and 


} 


Yooded areas which give some parts of the 
Province almost a forested appearance. 
On July 13, 1876, Mr, Sanderson married 


HD 


ITs 


- Fa Ce reread sc ~ 


Pe et ee . 
’ Ml MARA eR Oe 

— 2 - = pe 
— 





The log building in the picture is the homestead shanty built on his 
re which swept farm by John Sanderson 


that Mr. Sanderson still lives. She re 
mained his faithful helpmate until 1918, 
when, at the age of seventy-six, years, she 
passed on ahead. Of their five children, 
three sons and one daughter are still living. 

John Sanderson, pioneer homesteader of 
Western Canada, still lives on the land 
which he wrested from the wilderness. He 
has not grown rich in mere material 
things, but he is rich in the joy of worth 
while accomplishment, and_ when _ his 
original homestead was sold a few years 
ago twelve thousand dollars was considered 
a low price for the land for which he had 
received his free patent on October 14, 1881. 
And when someone hints to you that the 
brakes are on the wheels of progress and 
that the days of romance and opportunity 
are gone, remind him that John Sanderson, 
pioneer homesteader, still hale and hearty, 
has seen Western Canada converted from 
a buffalo run into the second greatest wheat 
producing country in the world; has seen 
the trail of the Red River cart replaced by 
fourteen thousand miles of steel; has seen 
a great people arise out of the vast distances 
of the plains; and tell him to take heart ! 


—_ 








Preparing a 
Schoolgirl’s Outfit 


HEN a has 
at to send a girl to boarding school, 
het 


decision been arrived 


parents’ thoughts for several 


months will be occupied in making a choice 





Practical Suggestions 
By 
Mrs. Robert E. Noble 


linen, not paper, with a nvenier 
bound exteriorly with wooden st an 
with two good locks i ruite ray 4 


course, the girl’s initials sh 


of a particular school. No sooner is that on it in distinct letterin; Phi 
difficulty satisfactorily dealt with and settled confusion at the stations and 
when the problems and intricacies of “out are being brought out at the end of ea 
fit” thrust themselves into prominence. term. 
Every mother who in her schooldays was a Many girls’ schools r 
“boarder” knows how very important this bring her requirements f{ tI 
question of outfit really is. In fact, whether a small. handbag. | 
a girl is to be happy and really benefit by attaché case is quite 
her days at school is to a large extent de of the “brief bag” type If 
termined by the suitability or otherwise of | small gladstone bag doe 
the outfit for which her parents are respon handbag of the style known to \ 
sible. Nothing hampers a girl more or cousins as a “grip.” In 
makes her more ill at ease than to feel she small bag which a g an cor nt 
is “not like the other girls,” or that any carry will do, provided 
item of her outfit is “wrong Girls are nightdress, dressing-gown, 
extremely conservative creatures, and what and sponge bag and a 4 
is regarded as correct according to the what she 1 t ha f 
schoolgirl’s code must be accepted as neces night at school if her trun 
sary by her mother in providing her equip until the following day 
ment in dress and every other detail. 
, Dress for School 

The Trunk Turning now to the 

The first item to be dealt with is a suit school, that problem has t 
able travelling trunk or box. It is wise to been grappled with by ¢] 
buy this first, because in it can be put one It has been found be 
by one the different articles of the outfit as adopt own school uniform f I 
they are made or bought. Of course, care and outdoor wear r 
ful repacking will be needed at the end of neater, and it heck 
the holidays, but in the meantime the new present among schor 
trunk is quite the most convenient place in ther in matters of dres 
which to store the new items of the school preliminary, the parent 
girl’s wardroLe school outfit list from 

The trunk should be of good quality and school and endeavour t 
of medium size. If the quality is poor, after The maiorit f , 
a term or two it will look shabby, and it the parents to give « | 
must be remembered that. the schoolgirl’s made over at ¢ t ar 
trunk will have at the very least six jour some unobtrusive ¢ On 
neys a year to and from hool at the be idvocate na blue not] I 
ginning and end of each te) and perhaps) and yet another Lin 
for a period of four, five, or six years, or question i ilso on 
during the whole time of the girl’s edu a- school f f pa 
tion. Probably it will take other jwurneys ol ir, it wi prol , 
too—to the seaside in the summer or to a hool. Ordinar | 

friend’s home for a visit during the Christ in winter and a sai hat V 
mas holidays. For these reasons it should he sch Rosia | , 

be really good and strong, but not heavy. So ila ial ; 
A box of compressed hbre, well lined wit} nary ‘ nd white Sur 
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rVIM PASSES BY 


and being such a versatile character it is natural ' 

for him to perform in many a bright act, tho’ he 

could not possibly cause a “‘ scene.” . | 
Pim: ‘* My name is—er—Pim, Carraway Pim.” i 
Dinah: ** Pim, that’s easy !” Mr. Pim Passes By. 


‘To adapt the words of the play to our bright 
purpose, we might describe Vim as Mr. Chase 
Careaway Vim, and our Dinah would readily 
say, “* Vim, that’s easy !” 


Vim is, indeed, easy to remember, easy to say to 
your grocer or oilman, and certainly easy to use 
in the home. 


Vim will brighten the pots and pans, shine the water taps, add lustre | 
to the earthenware sink, scrub the white draining board, make ' 
the paint spotless, and remove all trace of grease from your hands. 

IN SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. j 








FOR CLEANING AND 
‘ | Sourine pisH® 
AND aul 
wT) CLEANING ee 
Neg PUTCHEN UTEMSOS | gf OV 216 2} 
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FOR METAL. 
WOODWORK, 
TILES exc 














LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 





PORT SUNLIGHT | 
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with White Hands | 


An open-air lite is delightful, but | 
it can be rendered still more so by 


the regular use ot 


BEETHAM'S 
(as pre-war) 





a-ro 





It does away with all possibility | 








of burning and irritation arising || 

lrom exposure to the sun, wind, | 

PALE &c., and keeps the skin clear and smooth, with that | 
COMPLEXIONS look of tone and health which is the basis of real 

PROVED "yuu ns 4 Try x on ae —— and arms. You will 

ROSE BLOOM.’ which »e delighted with the improvement. | 

‘iat to Page mm gg From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. | 

Weives THE BEAUTY ) | 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
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especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “* Natural Fase” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
ays so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


<9 Healthy Women 
S y. 






Nin.) 
|) The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


\\ | | T | _ POST 
X | A 8/11 pair Free 
| Complete with Special 


Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
<> from20to30. Made 


| > 


| | ‘ v in finest quality Drill. 
| \ I wll SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


;, No bones or steels to drag, hurt or breas. 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
uality, with special suspenders, detachable for =e purposes 
i is lacud at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

breathing 
It is itved with adjustable shoulder-straps. 
it has a short (9-in.) buss im front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hoous Eyes 
It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
These 


Health Cor.ets are § 





ecial y recommended tor ladies who 





“c., a8 there is nothing to hurt or 
fi pe aes 









l 
Lreak ut Actr find wonderful assistance, as they 
‘ reath per freedom. All women, espectally 
vive it e en} ed occupations demanding nstant 
1 ' ate t ( set of Health Lhey yield treely to 
ery movement the ly, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 


the oa t ( «ts ever w 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


Cress your J osta Ul ders and make got bo— 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, sefss: Viaduct, "Leadon 
ae 
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SEVEN PRIZE 


C. BRANDAUER « Go. Lr. 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
Se. Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 














MEDALS. 


Attention is 





also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box ot 
either series, 104d 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonooy 
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Goes 

twice as far 

as most other baking powders and 
is therefore more economical. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, I uddings 
and pies lighter more digestible 
and so delightfully 
i ppetizing 
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PREPARING A SCHOOLGIRL’S OUTFIT 





abric or suede-finished cotton are all that 


e needed. Of course, each pupil must be 
rovided with an umbrella. 


For indoor use the usual school uniform 


sa simple serge dress for wear at lessons, 


avy being the most usual requirement. 


pinatore dress 
s required, and this may be 


Very often a navy slip or 
worn over a 
jersey in the 
One pinatore dress and two, or at 


hite or coloured blouse or 
nter. 
st three, blouses are quite sufficient. For 


sunday wear there is usually more laxity 


approaching “ finery” 
taboo. \ well-made frock of 
terial in the required 


lowed, but anything 


good 


school colour is 
sually necessary. 


For Fétes and Festivities 
Jesides this, most school lists ask for one 
ite “frock to be added to the outfit. This 


needed at school fétes and festivities, and 
laintily made voile ot 


muslin is quite 
ect. The bigger girls in a large school 


ten change their school dresses in the 


ning for some trock suitable to dance in 
nd for recreation generally. A navy shang- 
Ing or crepe or, if permitted, any simply 
le evening trock is suitable. It should be 
with sleeves of elbow length and just 
md at the neck. 


The costumes worn for drill or gymnastics 


vy in each ditterent school, but usually 


Variations in the pinafore frock o1 
ed tunic made into a short yoke and 
ilder straps worn with a belt or girdle 


ra white or coloured blouse. It is quite 
made from a pattern or can be bought 
any good store catering for girl’s outfits 
school The outfit should also include 
Warm sports coat in some fairly dark 
lour—navv blue alwavs looks well. It 
| be very useful on many occasions, and 
wear on very cold winter davs. The 
rridors and class-rooms of a large school 
teoften rather difficult to warm sufficiently, 
nd then the comfort of a sports coat will 


ke itself felt: also, there are many days 
early spring and autumn when it is not 
d enough for a vat for garden wear, but 
arm wrap is desirable if colds are to be 
ded. 


The question of underclothing is very 


n left to the discretion of the parents. In 
s¢ days of laundry difticulties the under- 
thine for >] hould le simply made 
1 of strone, vood ality material. For 
Winter months warm woollen combina 

are re rte d, and a corset bodice 
Woven material which gives perfect 


liberty of movement is desirable. Petticoats 
are not needed, except a white one or two 
for wear under a white frock on some “ occa- 
ston.” For school wear and drill and games 
bloomers are required in navy or 


some 
colour to suit the tunic 


, and made in some 


warm material with elastic at waist and 
knee. A warm, long-sleeved bodice is also 
needed. For summer wear lightweight 


woven combinations, a thin stay bodice, 


plainly made camisole and bloomers of some 
washing fabric are required. Three or four 
of each garment is ample, but at least three 
of each is needed because of the vagaries of 
the school laundry. 

Many girls now prefer pyjamas to night- 
gowns—this is a matter for individual choice 
—and, of course, a warm dressing-gown in 
winter and a thin one in summer is needed. 
A nightdress case is also useful. 


Footwear 


With regard to footwear, two strong pairs 
of boots or walking shoes are needed and 
house shoes for daily wear. Besides this, 
a pair of goloshes are useful for slipping on 
over house shoes for a brief “recreation” in 
the garden, or for wear over walking shoes 
on days when the ground is very wet. 
Strong house shoes should be provided fot 
everyday wear, and a smarter pair for 
dancing and state occasions. All should 
have sensible broad heels, for nothing spoils 
a young girl’s gait more than high heels. 
Then rubber- or bast-soled shoes for drill 
and for games are also necessary, and, of 
course, a pair of bedroom slippers. A _ hol- 
land boot and shoe bag is a useful addition 
to the school outfit. 

Six pairs of stockings, preferably ribbed 
cashmere for good wear, are needed, and 
possibly one white pair of silk or lisle thread 
for wear at a school party. 


Miscellaneous 

Besides these items, each girl must have 
a supply of ribbons or slides, 01 both, for het 
hair, for the latter have a knack of getting 
lost or broken, and the same applies to 


handkerchiefs. One and a half dozen is a 


suitable allowance. Jewellery and orna- 


ments are nearly always forbidden. Ordi 
nary toilet requirements, such 


as a good 
hair-brush and comb and a sponge bag with 
sponge, nail-brush, tooth-brush, and tooth 


powder, ele, Most schools al 


Pequike thre 
girls to supply themselves with toilet soap, 


and it is well to bring nail scissors also 


Jesides the items of outfit enumerated 
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above, most girls’ boarding schools require 
the girls to bring with them a certain sup 
ply of houselinen. An average list would 
comprise three pairs of sheets, three pillow 


cases, four to six face towels, two bath 
towels, and four to six table napkins. 

Some schools add to the list of require 
ments two knives, forks, spoons and a goblet 
for drinking purposes, and a dinner napkin 
ring. 


For Games 

The requirements for games will vary 
with the term and with individual girls and 
schools. Some big schools favour lacrosse, 
others hockey and basket ball as_ wintet 
pastimes, and others offer cricket and tennis 
in the summer. It is as well to find out 
beforehand what is likely to be needed in 
the way of a hockey stick, tennis racquet, 
etc., for something of the kind will ce1 
tainly be needed. Games are such an im 
portant item in the schoolgirl’s life that it 
is very necessary for her to be well equipped 
for them. 


For Lessons 

With regard to lesson books and exercise 
books, these are usually obtained at the 
school and figure as extras in each term's 
school bill. However, it is advisable to 
add a pencil box, ruler, penknife and supply 
of pens, pencils, nibs, rubber, etc., to the 
school equipment. A supply of writing 
materials for home letters is also needed, 
a substantial pen and a packet or two of 
envelopes, and a few postcards is very 
suitable. As stamps make a hole in the 
term’s por ket-money a supply to start the 
term with will be very acceptable. 

A small but well-fitted workbasket or box 
is also necessary, with a supply of needles, 
cotton, tape, buttons and scissors. 

Everything brought into the school must 
be distinctly marked with its owner’s name. 

The woven name-tapes are very convenient 
as 
linen, can be marked with marking ink. It 
is not easy to mark boots and gloves; the 
best plan is to get a reel of adhesive tape, 


and durable, and some articles, such 





print the name distinctly on small strips 


and then stick them inside each shox 


Another method is to sew a name 


i} on 
to the tongue ol the boots or shoes. 

With regard to pocket-money, the amount 
required varies in different school Sneak- 
ing generally, from tos. to f1 a tarin ; 
ample, and more leads to extravagan 
Probably pocket-money is only needed 
subs« ripti yn at school clubs, stamps, sweets 
and an occasional present; of course, a neat 
purse or small handbag will be neces 
also. 


A Hint for Packing 
It is a good plan when packing to pla 
boots and shoes and heavy articl ut tl 
bottom of the trunk, then the linen, ur 
wear, etc., and finally the lighter 


? ent 
and dresses where they will not get crushed 
The tray can be reserved for quite c 
articles—hats, ribbons, gloves, handke1 
chiefs, ete. \ careful list of all tha 
packed should be made, and one copy kept 


by the parents and another pasted inside tl 
lid of the trunk. If this rule is fol 1, 
and the contents of the trunk checked at the 


beginning of every holiday, any import 
omission can be noted and possibly rectifi 
by application to the school Of 
every term a few handkerchiefs and o« 
and ends will certainly be lost, and thes 


trifles are not worth making a fuss ab 

but it is quite possible when the belongin 
of a large number of girls are being sort 
and packed that some other mistakes wi 


occur. 


Don’t Forget the Key 
A small label with the schoolgirl’s na 
on it should be tied to her trunk key, and 


she should keep it in her purse or hand 
until she arrives at school. The girl wl 
outfit has been arranged on these lines w 


find she is suitably provided for all occa- 
sions, and having no minor worries as to het 
clothes and general equipment, she is free 
to devote all her energies to 





play and to having a thorough! 
at school. 
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HERE is no need to neglect the children 
on washing day, if you allow Rinso to do 
the washing for you. Rinso gives you extra 
leisure to use in their interests at the time 
when they most need it. 
Rinso washes in cold water —there is no boiling, no rubbing 
or wear of the clothes. Just compare the old way with 
the easy Rinso method—you'll need no other argument 
to convince you that the Rinso way is the easiest and 
most economical way of washing. 
This is the simple Rinso way. Prepare the Rinso as 
directed on the packet. Soak the clothes overnight; 
rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 
SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


ROIMSO 
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THE COLD 


WASHER. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, West Bromwicu anp Lonpon. 
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The New Plain Chocolate 


packed in wrappers and 
cartons of brilliant red. 
Obtainable in every shape and form. 


BELGRAVE 
CHOCOLATE 


Made by FRY 


ABDOMINAL BELTS |The sweet i sui’ 


In the Latest ry all | Purposes, Special Be!ts mode 
to Order in a few d ted Catalogue post / 


The Combined d Maternity & Abdominal Belt odour of x; Oe er hetie 
ae eee ere | Lavendérz= Ab ER ae 


wy 


fectly under the abdomen and A ie br 


O gives the necessary support > 
a “ — 
a — 
~‘. 


There are no facings, bones, or 
buckle It is easily adjusted to 
every hgure as necessity arises ¢ 
and can be washed. Weight The deli thtf ful odour 

of Old English Laven- 

der is charmingly 
embodied in 


nly 402 An ide = beter e r 
PRICES 


Oled énglish 


dt iting pregnancy 
Attire ictively iene in 






































E. & R. GARROULD, 
150 to 162 Edgware Road, London, W 2. 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. | 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25 ,000 


(Received to date f11 
To prevent quniians of any branch of the Society's sta 


Price 7 6 
Postage 3d. 
exes containing O an 


15S ak (s. 
ASK YOUR 


PRICE’S, Battersea, 





S.W. 11. 
ZA 


10,000 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marin 
9,000 Boy's have hoon ona ad for Ciel Es ent and | lanation 
i,t Boys and Girls now gq mi tained 

Pat? =n ens R MAJESTIES THE KING ANI 
hey HM sateen THE PRINCE O VALI 
Chairman and Trea r—C. | MALDEN, | M.A 
Deputy-Ch F. H. CLAYTon, 1 
Cauieie f Ship , How . F. Dever } 
fot rela i BRISIC Ww i 
HENRY G. COPELAND 


The Shaltesbury Homes oT *Arethusa’ Training Ship eS 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - * - London, W.C.2. 
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Are You in Debt ? 


MV DEAR READERS,—AlImost every 


day we hear of new war memorials 

being erected both here and on 

the battle-fields abroad, and although we 
ay differ in our ideas of the form memo- 
als ought to take, we are all agreed thai 
e and the generations to come cannot be 
too often reminded of those who died for us. 
l was privileged the other day to see the 
eginnings of an unusual war memorial— 
nusual because it is to commemorate the 
en of the sea, who always seem to me to 
we had a rather meagre share of the 
nation’s expressed gratitude. I say ex- 
pressed, because we are an island people, 
nd inborn in us are a pride in our sailors 
td a thankfulness to them; perhaps it is 
$s very tradition that makes us accept their 
ism and self-sacrifice a little too much 
Samatter of course. So amazing to a non- 
itary nation was the spectacle of a large 
td competent army suddenly parading 
ost hourly before its eyes, that naturally 
and rightly—it honoured them to the 
most during the war, and is holding fast 
to the memory of the soldiers who did not 
turn. “Out of sight, out of mind” is a 
rell-worn expression with the sting of truth 
in itt The men of the Navy and the Mer- 


han 
fan 








t Service were rarely seen, and except 
Mer a considerable naval engagement 


Noth : A 
ing of their movements appeared in the 
‘pers; whereas daily reports from the 


mts, uninformative though they often 


cre, did keep the doings of the \rmy con 


cand) 
E NEw OF HELPERS 





——, 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














stantly before us. Chief of all reasons fur 
any preponderance of recognition, however, 
are the personal and the numerical ones, 
The husbands, sons and brothers of the vast 
majority were soldiers, not sailors, and of 
course the losses on land far outnumbered 
those at sea. Nearly all of us have the 
name of at least one loved one carved some- 
where on a stone. But the finest moments 
of our lives are, I think, lived impersonally, 
when there is an idea or an ideal at stake 
instead of a single interest; and, as a matter 
of fact, even if we have no personal con- 
nexion with the Navy or the Merchaat Ser- 
vice, we owe to them collectively our daily 
food and our security. 

Only the last few days—I am writing in 
carly July—the whole world has_ been 
thrilled by the story of the captain and crew 
of the 7revessa, whose courage and endur- 
ance in open boats for over three weeks in 
face of appalling hunger, danger and dis- 
comfort were almost superhuman, Of such 
stuff are our seamen made. In time of war 
their indifference to danger by torpedo and 
mine was miraculous; in time of peace 
theirs is no “safe ” occupation either. Have 
you done anything for them since the war? 
If not, here is your chance. 


In Sailor Town 

The memorial I saw in the making was 
not a cross or a sculptured group, but a 
large building in Limehouse, the heart of 
Sailor Town—the Seamen’s Hostel, to name 
a room in which the readers of THE QUIVER 
have been collecting money for some time. 
The Port of London has thirty miles of river 
and eight large commercial docks, and 
numerous enlargements and additions: to 
these are contemplated in the near future. 
There are only about sixty licensed houses 
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for sailors, containing between twelve and 
thirteen hundred beds, 
mere makeshifts. 
it surprised me, to hear that it is estimated 
that 16,000 from all parts of the 
world have to seek shelter every night in 
the Port of London. 
half of these have homes or 
and of the other half 4,000 find 
reasonable shelter through various agencies, 


many of which are 


It may surprise you, as 
sailors 


Approximately one 
friends near, 
about 


and the other 4,000 owing to this terrible 
lack of accommodation are driven to most 
undesirable places, where they are up 
against every conceivable form of vice that 
money can attract, and are drugged or made 
drunk, and all too infected with 
disease. The men, who on landing are paid 
off at the Board of Trade Offices, have, as a 
rule, plenty of money in their pockets, but 
often within a few hours they come 
the influence of the crimp 
shark, who are always on t 


often 


unde! 


land 


ana the 
he look-out to 
get them into their houses, and very often 
all they possess is taken from them. 

I think I have said enough to show that a 
memorial to the men of the sea could not 
possibly take a finer or more desirable form 
than that of a hostel, where some of thos« 
who would otherwise be homeless, or worse 
than homeless, may enjoy the rest and ri 
creation they have so fully The 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the 
London County Council all urgently backed 
the scheme for its 


earned. 


which was 
inaugurated by that wonderful organization, 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. 
Personally 1 approached the fine site in 
the Commercial Road where the hostel is 
being constructed with feelings of delight 
for good sense affords real satisfaction, and 
it is inspiriting to think of generations of 
seamen passing through its doors and keep 
ing alive, with all the freshness and the 
traditions of the sea that ther 


erection, 


bring with 
them, the memory of those to whom it owes 
its being. The 


stage tor me to describe the hostel in detail 


building was in too early a 


I hope to go again later in the yvear—but 
I saw enough to convince me that it ha 
been excellently planned and will be a most 


desirable sailors’ club-house. 


Yhree “Quiver” Cabins 

Just to give you a rough idea of the plan 
of the hostel, the basement is to provide the 
laundry, boiler-house and general lavato 


and bath accommodation On the ground 
floor . 
comfortable seats round an open fireplace 


there is to be a roon 


the very spot in which to sit and rest and 


read after a long voyaye—and bey 
the dining-room, kitchen and _ store-root 
also four shops and a bank where | 
opportunity of depositin 


have every 





savings. On the first floor th 
room with four tables will, I am sure 
The rest of the space on tl 


floor is to be devoted 


great request. 

and the second 

sleeping accommodation. And here | 

halt to make an important announcement. 
Originally it was intended to } ( 

or five beds « } m 


containing four 


aimed at collecting £25 to | 1 Or 
these. It has, however, been found |] 
have a separate cabin for each man. 1 
are excellently planned to secure as 


light and air as possible, and thet 
about 240 of them. Each cal 

Our present total stands at £118 5 
I think we 


s 


had better nvert our 
aim into one for thre OUIVER 
will cost £150. If we collect en 


for more than three, so much the bette: 


which 


1 1} 
been hanging fhre 


ately, and I am therefore taking the 1 


Int have € 


| 
balance necessary t 


the collection has 


very hope that tl 


only £32—will soon be fortl 
And please remember that it 1s 1 
money for which I ; 
nexion, We are collecti unde! 
auspices of our old friend, the S 
Thimble Fund, and any 1 ti 
be sent without dela 
be exchanged into shillit nd pout 
vell ir collection y é 
look through your poss« I nd 1 
l] \ 1 can spare nd 
nothin send a ] 


and feel that you ar 


great undertaking. 


Blincness and Efficiency 
THE QUIVER New A of Fe 


keenly interested in the blind of St. D 
tan’s and Sunshin H ~_ and I 
that my reade1 1] | 
thing about a wond exhibition 
demonstration of the 
the blind, held at the N 
the Blind, 224, Great Portlat Street 
June. On the opening day é 1] 
provided a jazz band ar 
but these I missed. TI was also 
demonstration of the | tl I 

nt | hich the blind l 
prit 

nt s 1 was al , ‘ 

oO 
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very nourishing. 


amply for bodily needs. 
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A eaeek af ae 
time-saving cookery. 


Bird’s Blanc-Mange—made in a moment—is not only one of the greatest 
triumphs of time-saving light cookery, but it is distinct. Bird’s is unlike any I 
other form of Blanc-Mange! You realise this great fact at first taste. 





BIRDS 
| Blanc-Mange 


only costs pence, yet it gives pounds worth of pleasure, and is 


You make it by simply adding boiling milk 
and a little sugar to the fine silky powder in the packet. 
The Bird’s Blanc-Mange, so quickly made, sets when cool into an 
exquisitely flavored mould, which satisfies healthy appetites and caters 
Bird's Blanc-Mange flavors are Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, 


Raspberry, Strawberry, and Almond. 


Prices: 1'%d. pkts.; Silver Boxes, 6d. and 1/1. 
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D 5 But restore your grey and 
LD | mc faded — = their natural 
with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quali ty ot ee ing gr yness to the former colour in a few days, 
hus securing a ery arance, has enablec i tho susands to retain 
heit position, ‘2 Sold Everywhere. 2. 

Le ckyer's vives health to th i ores the Saaeen Col our. It 

eanses the $ scalp, andi make = t Hair Dres 
“This rer is prepared by the: great Haire 
sJedtord Laboratories, London, 
jirect trom them by post, or from any 

i he ut ‘the world, 











SULPHOLINE 






famous lotion quickly re kin Lruptions, ens tg a clear 
The slightest rash, taintest spot, irritable pimples, dishyur 
ves, obs tinate eczema, disappe ar by ap lying SULPHOLING, 


nders the skin spotless, soit, clear, sup} le, comfortable. Foe 
@ years it has been the remedy for 





ruptions | Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
imples Roughness Scurt Spots 
: edness { Rashes Acne Rosea 
Wpholine is prepared bv t! ae gras at Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., 
‘., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottic sat 
Wand 3, It can be cbtaine -d direct from them by post or from aay 
“hemists and Stores throughout the world 


Quich/y removes the effects of Sunscorch. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Und:r Royal Patronage 


What amI to say? The old, old story. 
Money wanted more thanever. Donations 
for the General Fund, which is much over- 
drawn and causing me great anxiety ; eight 
thousand half-crowns for the £1,000 
Collection, very near my heart. I must 
also appeal to those who are thinking of 
making their wills, for large or small 
legacies, which are most grate fully received 
and he Ip to put the Society on a firm basis. 


Edith Smallwood, Hon. Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern 
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T o 
rain the / BOOKS 
Chi 
ild 
Mi 
ind 
to inculcate a love of Bible truth 
and those principles for which the 


Great Reformers lived and died. 








are a most im- 
portant factor in 
the development 
of the young mind. 








The following volumes, selected 
from our large stocks, are written 


Post free prices. 

‘‘HEATHER,” a splendid new Convent 
School Tale... 3s. 10d. 
@ It is just the bo a to have on your book- 
shelf when young people visit your howe 


@ It is equally suitable as a birthday gift or 
as a Sunday School Prize 


“CHRONICLES OF THE SCROUEERS 
COTTA FAMILY,” By Mrs. R 
CHARLES ... H 
@ An old favourite. “This story “life of 

should be in every library. 


“REFORMERS AND THE 
SEFORIATION, ¢ 
By Rev. G, Lreweciiy, B.D. 
@ Interesting alike to young and old. 


NDLE 
. 3s. 4d. 


Luther 


. 3s. 10d. 


Many « 
and history 


PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY, 


3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 


ther Protestant and Evangelical volumes of story 
alw: ays obtainable at the Boo Saloon 

















To relieve 


KIDNEY troubles. 


Barley Water is used 
in hospitals and re- 





commended by the 
medical profession in 
cases of stone and 
uric acid ailments. 
It is essential, how- 
ever, that it be 


properly made from 


ROBINSON’S 
yet BARLEY 


The “ Patent” Barley shoul be boiled with the peel of 
lemon in it. Then sirain off the " iriey sediment, add th 
juice of the lemon and sugar t ‘ 

KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., Denmark St , London, E.1, 

neorp rat ——_ th 
J.&J. COLMAN. Lt, ndon & Norwich 











For 
Washing Woollens 


Clou 


ii 





Sole Manufacturers : 





G. F. Satton Sons & Co., 
<2 TT 


For 
S all Laundering 


J gghoe 
mmonia. 


Osborne Works, King’s Cross, London, N.7. 























have theirs > 


President - - - 
Chairman - 
Vice-Chairman 
Treasurer 


Medical Director 








IF PUSSY HAS HER 
will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL | 


£28 pays our milk bill for a month; £1 for a day; 


5/- will pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


H.R.H, PRINCESS 7 VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
- J. GOMER BERRY, 
- Maj.-Gen. LORD CHE YL ESMORE, 
ROBERT MOND, Esq 
- ERIC P RITCHARD. Esa., M.D, M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


MILK — 





K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O 




















OURNVILLE Cocoa 


- MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 








THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





and beauty of the exhibits collected in the 
large hall. Rugs, carpets, lovely materials, 
brushes, cushions, mats, stoc kings it would 
take me a long time to go through the list; 
ut it was quite evident that when the 
blind are trained they can compete with the 
sighted and hold their own. This the vari 
ous workshops which combined to hold the 
exhibition prove; large orders for mats 
have been received from America, quanti- 
ties of baskets have been exported to Russia, 
brushes to Australia and America, and mat- 
ting to the Gold Ceast. 

The National Institute is the biggest pub- 
lishing house for the blind in the world. 
Not only are books turned out, but maga- 
zines in Braille dealing with all kinds of 
nterests are produced regularly every 
nonth and have a large circulation; there 
s even the equivalent of Comic Cuts in 
Braille! There is also a large output of 
wusic, printed in the same way as _ the 
ooks. 

The Students’ Library is another excel- 
lent offshoot; it comprises 3,000 volumes— 
rks not of sufficient general interest to 
stify any quantity being printed, but in 
lispensable to the blind student, and there- 
fore produced by the voluntary worker fon 


use, To the blind undergraduate at 
xford and Cambridge, and indeed to blind 
tudents of all kinds everywhere, this 
library is an inestimable boon. It is in- 


teresting to know that the National Insti 
tute trains voluntary workers to transcribe 

Braille free if they mean to help in this 
way. 

At the institute there is also a splendid 
School of Massage for training blind men 
nd women in a very suitable and remunera 
tive profession. Over 100 blinded soldiers, 
as well as numbers of civilians, have been 
trained het and are now working in dif 
ferent parts of the country. 

When one reads the list of occupations 
followed by the blind, one begins to wondet 
whether there is anything from which they 

debarred; it includes clergymen, bar- 
sters, lawyers, masseurs, organizers, 
orators, poultry farmers, secretaries, tele 
phonists, carpenters, composers, musicians, 
entertainers, concert artists, teachers, 
Weavers, makers of baskets, mats, bedding, 
tugs and brushes, machine knitters, piano 
tuners and boot-makers. It is quite evident 
that there is no need for the blind to be 
helpless—but they must be trained, and 
(raining costs money. It is terrible to learn 
that only ten per cent. of the blind of 


London are provided with workshop accom- 
modation, and that 2,000 sit idle through 
long days with their hands in their laps 
because there are not enough training 
centres. The outstanding complaint of the 
blind is their lack of opportunity to work, 
and it is one for which all ground should be 
removed as soon as possible. The Greater 
London Fund for the Blind, conducted by 
the National Institute for the Blind for the 
benefit of nine societies registered under the 
Blind Persons Act, appeals for money for 
the extension of workshop accommodation, 
the relief of distress, the erection of hostels 
for men and women workers and other ex- 
cellent purposes. The response should be 
liberal. The offices are at 36 and 37, Bol- 
sover Street, W.1. 


’ 


Wanted 

I must condense my wants into as small 
a space as possibile, but do not on that ac- 
count overlook them! I want clothes of all 
kinds, but particularly babies’ clothes and 
children’s nightdresses, overalls, bed-linen, 
old carpets and rugs, curtains, magazines 
and books. Please ask for an address to 
which to send parcels. 

Also I want orders for sweets for a new 
worker, a paying guest to share a cottage 
in Kent (who could probably get some sew 
ing to add to her income), and most of all 
I want to find an almshouse for one who is 
ill and almost entirely devoid of means. If 
any reader can help in this last direction 
I shall be deeply grateful, for the need is 
most urgent. 

Mr. Dalton, though unfortunately too ill 
to work now, has copies of some verses he 
has written, “Is it nothing to you? ” photo 
graphed on to postcards, which he would 
like to sell at 6d. each. Please encourage 
him in this effort. 

Another list of useful articles for sale by 


one of our workers, Miss G. P., includes 


) 
hair tidies with ribbon, 2s. 6d. pair, dolls’ 
cradles, oblong tea-trays, baskets of all 
kinds, and children’s knitted wear. 

I can also recommend an artist and de 
signer who supplies posters, show-cards, 
bill-heads and general printing; he is 
totally deaf, and we ought to help him to 
help himself. 


Letters in Brief 

The following quotations are frorn letters 
of the month which it was a pleasure to 
receive; there were many more of the same 


kind : 


112) 


ers 
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*“You and your Army of Helpers have made 
such a wonderful difference to me and my life 

fresh interests and so many kind thoughts. 
(ine hardly realizes how much kindness there 
is in the world.” 

** Please forward address of the man who re 
strings tennis rackets. I was pleased to read 
the moderate charge, because the shops in this 
district quote much higher for a good gut.” 

‘One feels one has one’s self respect back 
again when one is comfortably clothed, and I 
am very, very grateful, and after going through 
so much hardship these last few years 1 feel 
very thankful. I had no idea there were such 
good people.” 

**“1 know you are causing the sun to shine 
in many hearts, whose chief experience seems 
to be of the greyness of life.” 

At the beginning of the year you very 
kindly introduced me to A.B. The correspond 
ence then begun has ripened into friendship 

A. is a most interesting girl—her letters 
are a real pleasure. I have to thank you for a 
very happy friendship.” 

‘“ Your most kind gift has just arrived 
Words fail to express my gratitude for all the 
trouble you have taken. I thank you heartily, 
and am greatly touched by your kind remarks 
and sympathy. It is indeed a_ great help 
towards lifting a heavy weight off my mind.” 

[I have just received a beautiful parcel of 
Qutvers. I thank you with all my heart. They 
came just when I was suffering from one of my 
attacks of asthma. I am getting over it a littk 
a delightful read.” 

My sister and I are keen readers of THE 
Quiver, and have taken it in for vears now. 
It seems so awful to think so very few children 
(compared with the thousands who must be 
longing to go) can be sent for a holiday. Ve 
should like to feel, at any rate, that one child 
will get a holiday thr ] 
fi.” 


now, and can enjoy 


gh us, and I enclose 


Amongst many welcome gifts were {7 


sent by “P.” to be divided among four 
funds; £5 from “Douglas, Scotland,” to 
“put some comfort and happiness into some 
of the lives of the needy and care-worn 
people you have appeals from”; the gift 
of a new air-bed, “a perfect beauty,” to a 
suffering invalid: £2 10s. found in an old 
money-box and sent to the S.O.S. Fund 
from friends in Denmark; several contribu 
tions to the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund (1 will give the total received next 
month), and some 


Topsy Turvy” gifts 


ent on readers’ own birthdays to help the 


fund 


Anonymous Gifts 
The following gifts are 
th best thanks 


S.0.S. Fund.—* P.,” 105.; Douglas, Scot 
land, £<«; C. H. W., 


British Tlome for Incurables A. FLA = 


Save the Children Fund.—" P..” fx 
Sunshine J1 wea” 
\ parcel of journals fi New Zealar 


was also received and passed on, 


To Y. Z.—Important 
\n envelope was re 
with a statement that the sender, Y.z 
| oo » losed on Jun 1st {2 tos 
Treasury notes to be dist 
funds and acknowledged 
Unfortunately no money 
envelope, which, altho 
signs of having been tamper ith. 7 
pos mark was Frvyston. We are takin: 
matter up with the Post Of | 


will meet the eves of Y. Z., wi ‘ n 
tention is much appr ed, 


The Month’s Mail 
Very many thanks to al } ent lett 
gifts and contributions : 


Mr Thorpe, Mr Leslie, M Fl 
Shirley, Miss G. M. Phillit M \ 


Mrs. Roe, Mrs. Mileham. Miss A. F. ¢ 
Mrs. John, Miss F. | Daws, M \ 
Sherlock, Mr. Page, Mr. Harold G. Cook, ] 
Kk. A. Smith, Mrs. Jone M \. B. W 


Miss Mabel Griffins M1 G tt. Mr. ( 
bletti, Miss Knight, Mi | Pratt. M 
Brunsden, Mi Mabel Daniel Mr Gat 


Mrs. Sheepshanks, Mr P. H Sutler, Mr 


Davenport, Mr \ 1, Mr ( ll. ™M 
Harvey, Elsie Wickett Mr Adams, Mr 
Robert Dimsdale, M wu | ¥ oe” 
Davies, |} Wood \l H Jor M 
Wardlaw, Mi | Rat R , M 
Nicholson, Mi Morton, 1 Oo : 
Mi S. FE. Stride, M1 !’ Mrs. S 
Mrs. Claremont, Mi Br M M 
Watson, Mr. Arthur Bl : W. G 
Cackett, Mi Isa M Wat Mr 
Smith, Mz Normat Wil \ N 
Alexand iH | Macl \l Star 
M M. I var \l \I ( \ 
ile Mr Row! \ | | \ 
Allent Mi Selwyn Ox] | | 
Mr ( tlet Ell Mi M 
Ada Mir \r \ \ 
McLaren, Mi WwW nel M 
Vernall, Mr kdga ! \M N. ] 
Mrs. M. Campbell, M ee M 
Gate Mi I A. Robi n, M Atkins, M 
Horton, Miss Efe Smith, Nur ul Mis 
Raine, Mi Kathleen | 1 Miss D 
Miss E. Lemare, M 


Robinson, Mr. Savage, 
Hamlet, Mi Cope and otl 

Will correspondent kindl lon t 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., M 
Miss, or any other title, in order 


us in sending an accurate I 


1i22 
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Why is Soap brought all the way 
from Australia to this country? 


There are many reasons. Here aresome: 
Simple, quick and easy wash day. Pure white 
linen—spotless and stainless; no rubbing or 
scrubbing; clothes last longer. Washing done in 
less than half the time. No machinery required; 
low cost. 


Presexrveme 


FOUR FOR 
ga, &’S Soap EASE 








Vert 
\ yz >\ Post this Coupon for Free Sample. 
Ase\\ To the penatae Soap Company (Dept. 244) 
= SR 6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.z2. 
~ =? * 
Rasy [6%< 5 III, 5. cies ie hetiarcsraeemsinierhaadsig eit, Maudie a auaa Uae 
/ SD Fete t 
TERR * . WI a sicciecsiiencatasoraten: Ses hare Subs unasscieeca apaue ce ee m 
RAL 
2 Ye UN eae eae Secor aa ee oe eos 
Ml. 
NS CG css ssvisciessincssciha sac taacan iia cies " Ouiver,”September, '23 

















PATRONISED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GIVEN AWAY! With every | CUARANTEED CENUINE BARGAINS. This Phenomenal Offer 
! sade to readers of The Outver, September, 1923. On receipt of P.O. 
CIVEN AWAY! Comet we ee we will forward direct from our Looms to vour addve pp of our 14/6 ag ex. 
A dDsolutely | «pRUDENTIAL” Real Seamless Woven Bordered, Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 




















THIS Give away a room, Bedroom, 
OFFER handsome Rug etc., handsomely 

MAY to match, or we bordered in 
NOT BE send Two Car- thirty different 

RE pets and Two Turkey fashion 


able _ self-shac jes 
»f Crimson, 
Greens, Bluesand 
Art Colouring to 
suit all reguire- 
ments, and ge 
enough to cover 
any ordinary 


Rugs for 





sized room. These 
Carpets will ve sent out as Sample Carpets with FREE RUGS, thus showing the 
identical quality we supply in ali sizes. They are madeof material equalto wool, and, being 
a speciality * 4 our own, cap only be obtained direct from our Looms, thus saving the 
purines all Middle Profits. Over 400,000 sold — the Bs 12 months. 


A Few Remarkabl? 
ieee Testimonials from our 
numerous patron: 
originalsmay beseen 
Ivy Cottage, Litcham, 

Norfolk, March 6th. 
> Mrs, W. Foulsham 
&, writes ¢ “Send me 
e one of your Brusselette 
wa Carpets. Amount e 
closed. We have now 
the Carpet which we 
e had from you 19 years 
ago, and now it is not 
fe worn out.” 









f Forth Avenue, Garden 
Village, Levenshulme, 
May uth Mr. W. I. 
Stanton writes: “Send 
» me one of your Pruden 
WM tial Brusselette Carpets 
= Rugs. You can 








sta! that hav 
now ia ny bedroom, one 
in a tairly good con 
dition, wii cl bougnt 
Frost FREE? at your place well over 
7: 3 2o years ago.” 
. ‘ra een © logics Of Carpets, z L t, and | ton Bet preads, Ovelts, tote ge oh Best 
as. Cx ains, Copper ke Feat Te ee ak cts oes ts, Vou mention * The Yu 
. HODGSON’ ‘& ‘SONS [Dept. Q.], Mensfacterers, Importers and Merchants, WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 
xxi 
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FREE OFFERS 


Several well-known Manufacturers are 
offering Free Gifts to our Readers this 
month as per the following particulars. 


A FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 


A trial tube of Pepsodent, the new Tooth 
Paste, sufficient to last 10 days, ean be 
obtained post free by writing to Dept. 162, 
The Pepsodent Company, 42, Southwark 
Bridge Road, London, 5.E.1. 


A MOTHER’S BOOK. 


Messrs. Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37, Lom- 
bard Street, Londen, E.C.3, offer to send 
free of all charge a copy of “ Infant Feeding 
and Management,” and a sample of their 
well-known Food. 


SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


A beautifully illustrated Fairy Story Book 
is being presented by the proprietors of 
Wrights Coal Tar Soap. To obtain a copy 
write to Messrs. Wright, Layman & Umney, 
Ltd., Dept. 94, Southwark, London, S.E.1. 


A BEAUTY GIFT. 


To obtain liberal samples of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream and Cold Cream, write to 
Messrs. Pond’s Extract Co., 71, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1, enclosing 3d. in 
Stamps to cover postage and packing. 


RHEUMATISM AND NEURAL- 
GIA. 


On receipt of a post card, mentioning this 
magazine, Messrs. Cephos Ltd., Blackburn, 
will send you a free sample of “ Cephos,” 
the physician’s remedy for Headache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, ete. 


FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 
Messrs. F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 10, Albany 
Works, Bath, offer to send a sample tablet 
of their famous Carpet Soap on receipt 
of 2d. 


FOR EVERY MOTHER. 


\ beautifully illustrated Catalogue of 
Everything for Baby, from the smallest 
article of wearing apparel to the most 
luxurious carriage, is sent post free to all 
mothers who write to Dept. 3E, Treasure 
Cot Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


TO ASPIRIN USERS. 

Aspirin users will do well to take advantage 
of the offer made by Genatosan, Ltd.. 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. On receipt 
of a lid. stamp for postage they will send a 
Free Sample of Genasprin (the safe brand 
of aspirin), together with explanatory book- 
et. 
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SPEND YOUR 


HOLIDAY | ; 


HEALTHY SIDE 
OF BRITAIN 


SERVED BY THE 


‘|| LONDON AND NORTH 
‘|| EASTERN RAILWAY | 











SUFFOLK. NORFOLK. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. YORKSHIRE 


and 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
COASTS. 


INNUMERABLE INLAND 
SPAS and DALES. 


SCOTTISH RESORTS 








TOURIST, EXCURSION & 
WEEK-END TICKETS. 


To know more about these delightful Seaside 
and Inland Resorts apply for Illustrated Book- 
lets io any L. & N. E. Rly. Office, or Passenger 
Manager, Liverpool Street Stotion, London, 
E.C.2 ; York, or Edinburgh 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—When . this 
letter falls into your hands you will be 
lamenting that the days are closing in, 

that holidays are over, and your thoughts will 
turning lightly towards what you will wear 
lis autumn and winter. 


One thing you may 
gard as certain, and that is that bright 
colours will be worn, certainly on all social occa. 


sions. The soft pastel shades which are so 





not suited to our sombre climate. 
Something brilliant makes a_ stronger 
vlishwomen now realize the 
I value of colour in clothes. Of 

tse, for practical everyday wear black, navy 
blue and tobacco brown shades hold their own, 


} 
ippeal, an 





great Gece 


it the colour note is introduced in gay and 
eccentric linings or in hats. 
With the damp mists of autumn, feathers and 
lowers as hat trimmings lose their hold on 
feminine fancy, and the most chic ‘* demi- 
oops, pleatings and bows 
ribbon. The cloche still remains popular, 
such a pre-eminently snug and practical shape 
that it is small wonder that women find it de- 


ghtful. 


saison’? hats show 


the uncurled feathers of the summer 
are replaced by t 





smart but more substantial 





bon trimming Lhis may consist of wide 
»bon looped and stiffly wired, or of narrower 
ribbons gauged, or, as our American cousins 
would say, ‘* shirred,’’ with the trimming 
ten extending well beyond the hat brim. 


When you question me about clothes, dear 
sin, I conjure up a mental vision of your 


and form. Nowadays the elasticity of 
m is so great that the well-dressed woman 





h var } he, } ic} 
1K ne who obeys Silavis! 


not t y the decrees 
of Dame Fashion 


, but the woman who wears 





what suits her. 
Let me urge you before investing in a new 
tock or hat, to study yourself with care in 





r mirror. So many women do not know 
what they ly look like. ‘They see themselves 
gh rose-col ed spectack ind beheve the 


friends! With this result—-in 


hey see a vision of themselves 





i 
be, often very unlike what they 





I cannot imagine you, my sen- 
€ cousin, making this mistal 





One of the tallest of my women friends has 


latterly converted herself into a veritable ‘‘lamp- 
st”? by appearing in a tight-fitting waistless 
frock fashioned in broad-striped taffetas. The 
ines, Which run { 1 head to foot, give an ex 
aggerated impression of height and slimness, 


} 


id my friepd, already tall, looks like an inci 


’ 


Plent giantess* Her mother, a short 


’ 


, plump 


me wit! t t f 


th the typ f figunt \ lescribe as 
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__, _ Lady Pamela’s : _ 
a Letter | 5 


matronly, has digarmed criticism by the frank 
Satisfaction with which she wears a long-waisted 
dress with the 4) lines of the skirt pattern 
running round, 
rotundity ! 

In these days, ties women lead full and busy 
lives, they refuse to be hampered by ridiculous 
fashions. They prefer 


und thus emphasizing her 


practical clothes, and 
these can also be very pretty. The great point 
is when making your choice not to buy because 
your fancy is caught. Remember the peculiari- 
ties and characteristics of the person who is t 
wear the garment, and also the occasion on 
which it is to be worn. If you do this you will 
not go far astray in making your choice. Good 
luck to your shopping.—Ever your affectionate 
cousin, PAMELA. 





Answers to Correspondents 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
column. 


Duties OF A Mortuer’s  Hetp. Memory 
(>tourport) Your letter interested me very 
much, and it seems to me that your present posi- 
tion is unnecessarily arduous. With your 
qualifications and experience you can certainly 





accept a situation as mother’s help or as nursery 
governess. ‘The former is not expected to do 
very menial work—i.e., scrubbing or washing 

but would make beds, dust, help with the chil- 
dren and perhaps do a little ironing of their 
small clothes. The duties of a nursery governess 
are more closely connected with the children. 


She may not be asked to help in the housework 
be yond looking after her own and the children’s 
rooms, mending their clothes, and bathing and 
dressing the children, but she may be expected 
to give just very elementary lessons. In a 


situation just as mother’s help you would ask 
from £35 to £40 a year and your board, lod 








4 ging 
and laundry. I think your best plan would be 
to put your name down at one or two good 
registry offices and perhaps advertise. You 
could insert an advertisement in a London 
morning paper or in the leading local paper of 
the district in which you would prefer to live. 
Use ror A REMNANT. Hypatia (Kensington) 
You did indeed secure a bargain in that 


length of black satin, and it is quite enough 
for a theatre cloak. Why not add the touch of 
colour you desire by facing the coat with a 


wide ribbon in Oriental colourings? You do 





acnane see 


amr mat 


OA A AAT TTR. 
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ure indoubtedly feeli1 
hours of work, and | 
got such capable assist 
find vour work so ard 
a when I feel a lttk 
I always take a few | 
it s puts me I t 
elf? 1 am sure 1 Ww 











UNDERWEA SI 
(Saffron Walden) \ 
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Se Om Y 


Devonshire Violets 


Originally made by YOUNG 
and now prepared and sold by 


[ 3/3 6]- 8/9 © 11J6 Pin| 
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Get your “* Kodak” to-day! 


Don’t think that every small 

camera is a “ Kodak.” “ Kodaks” 

and Kodak Films are made by 

the Kodak Company and by 
nobody else 














